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Fire-Sticks. 


It is a prevalent notion in the lucifer-match- 
using world that to create fire by rubbing two 
sticks together is a very difficult operation. This 
is a mistake; for when one has once acquired the 
knack, it is really a very simple matter. Every- 
thing depends on knowing how. 

We all have a vague idea that the friction of 
two sticks, preferably a hard and a soft one, will 
produce fire,—how many of us have tried it in 
vain when we were boys?—for we have read, 
over and over again, in books of travel, that 
savages always make use of this method. 
Unfortunately for the result of most experiments 
in this direction, the modus operandi has 
seldom been exactly explained. 

Pere J. F. Lafitau, who wrote so interestingly 
of the manners and customs of the Canadian 
aborigines in 1724, says: ““The Hurons, Iroquois 
and other peoples of North America, do not 
make fire from veins of flint, but rub two pieces 
of wood one against the other.” 

Capt. John Smith, of romantic memory, 
describing the habits of the Virginia Indians, 
tells us: “Theyre fire they kindled presently by 
chafeing a dry, pointed stike in a hole of a lyttle 














square piece of wood, that firing itselfe, will so 
fire mosse, leaves or anie such like drie thing 
that will quicklie burn.” 

Numerous other travelers have noted similar 
methods obtaining among savage tribes in various 
parts of the world; but their descriptions 
usually omit details that are essential to one 
who would practise the art. Without more 
definite instruction a party of men cast, for 
instanee, on a desert island, might rub together 
“stikes” of every description till doomsday, and 
still be unable to light their pipes. 

In 1878, while trailing some horse-thieves 
across a rugged mountain-range in eastern 
Arizona in company with a friendly Apache 
Indian, we were overtaken by a driving snow- 
storm, just as it was growing dark. On 
preparing to make camp and start a fire under 
an overhanging ledge of rock, I was horrified to 
discover that I had no matches with me. The 
Indian grunted, threw his saddle-blanket over 
his head, disappeared amid the flying snow- 
flakes for a few moments, and returned shortly 
with two small sticks. 

Asking for my pocket-knife—by a gesture as 
if whittling—he flattened both sides of the larger 
stick, and by twirling the point of the blade he 
made a small, cone-shaped cavity on one of the 
flat sides, one-fourth of an inch from the edge. 
He connected the hole with the edge by a little 
slot ending in a deep, perpendicular nick cut into 
the side of the wood. The other stick, which 
was about a foot in length and not quite the 
thickness of one’s little finger, he simply brought 
to a blunt point, like that of a slate-pencil. 

Enveloping himself, head and all, in his 
blanket, he squatted down over a little pile of 
dry stuff that I had already collected and covered 
with my hat to protect it from the snow. In less 
than a minute a thin wreath of smoke issued 
from the folds of the old blanket, and the next 
instant my Indian arose and disclosed to my 
admiring gaze a brightly burning fire. 

That evening, seated by the camp-fire, he 
initiated me into the secret workings of his 
magic—for magic it had certainly seemed to 
me, as I stood shivering in the driving snow, in 
that dark, eery cafion, watching his mysterious 
movements under the jerking blanket. 

The flat piece of wood, which for convenience 
we will call the “‘burner,” he laid on the ground, 
holding it firmly in place with a knee on either 
end. Then holding the spindle-shaped piece 
between his flattened palms, which were close 
to the upper end, he placed its pointed end to 
the hole in the “burner.” Rubbing his hands 
swiftly back and forth, he imparted to the 
“burner” a rapid, reciprocating motion, at the 
same time pressing it forcibly downward. With 
this downward pressure his hands would con- 
stantly slide to the lower end of the “spindle,” 
and he would constantly replace them at the 
upper end with so swift a movement as hardly to 
break the rotary motion. 

I soon noticed a very fine powder forming 
under the point, which, oozing out of the hole, 
traveled along the little slot and fell over the 
edge, forming a small cone between the wings of 
the perpendicular neck, cut there as described. 
In a few seconds a faint wreath of bluish smoke 
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| curled upward from the apex of the little cone, 
and the Indian, quickly pushing aside his fire- 
sticks, coaxed the hidden spark into a coal of fire 
by a gentle fanning of his breath. Meanwhile, 
he held against the little cone of wood-powder 
a wisp of the frayed, inner bark of a dead 
cottonwood, which speedily burst into flame. 

At my request, he repeated his interesting 
operation several times in succession, while I 
timed him with my watch; and I noticed that 
he seemed to take a pride in producing the fire 
as quickly as possible. All Indians are very 
fond of being timed in any trial of speed or skill. 
His best time was twenty-six seconds, from the 
moment of placing the two pieces of wood 
together until the spark was fanned ‘into a coal. 
Not so very far behind civilized man with his 
lucifer matches after all! 

The wood used on this occasion was, for the 
“burner,” the rib of a dead Sahuarah, or giant 
cactus; a favorite wood for the purpose with all 
Arizona Indians, and a better could not possibly 
be obtained, as it is soft yet tough, and contains 
a large percentage of silica. The “spindle” was 
a dry branch of a willow; though for this piece 
I have noticed that they prefer arrow-weed, a 
species of Artemisia, from which they also 
make their arrows. The Yuma Indians call 
this plant o-o-kad-je or “‘fire-stick bush.” 

On a subsequent occasion I saw an Apache 
make fire with two fire-sticks that he carried 
carefully wrapped in buckskin to keep them dry. 
In this case the “burner” was of mesquit,— 
Prosopis juliflora,—a very hard wood; while 
the “‘spindle’ was composed of two separate 
pieces neatly dovetailed together and bound 
with a sinew, the point being of greasewood,— 
Sarcobatus vermiculatus,—a very hard, 
close-grained wood, similar to boxwood, while 
the other end was of some softer wood. 

Before proceeding to use it, the Indian sprinkled 
a few grains of sand in the hole of the “burner,” 
to increase the friction; but even then he was 
over two minutes in producing fire, and out of 
breath with his exertions, when he had succeeded. 
From this circumstance I am of the opinion 
that soft-wood implements produce fire more 
rapidly. 

All Indians that have come under my observa- 
tion make use of the same process in obtaining 
fire, with slight modifications; but by contact 
with the whites they can now obtain matches so 
easily that the primitive method is fast passing 
out of use. 

Probably in another generation they will have 
forgotten the art as completely as we of to-day 
have forgotten how to use the flint and steel of 
our grandfathers. P. C. BICKNELL. 
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A Good Reply. 


During one of the Apache wars in Arizona a 
Maricopa Indian—the Maricopas are an agricul- 
tural tribe living on the banks of the Gila—rode 
a hundred miles between sun and sun to warn a 
party of well-to-do emigrants that the Apaches 


had planned to ambuscade them at a certain 
pass. 

The young Indian volunteered to guide the 
wagons by another route, and when he e 


this he mounted his horse to go home. 
“See here,’”’ said the leader of the train to the 
young Maricopa, ‘‘you have done us good service. 
bo; - youl coated the astonished Indiar 
“My price?” e i ndian. 
“That is what I asked.” 
“I have no price. . Had gain been my object I 
would have joined the Apaches and met you in 
the .”’ And so saying, the brave wheeled 
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More Businesslike. 

A Southern gentleman met one of his old 
slaves some time ago, says the Selma Times, 
and began inquiring after his welfare. In the 
course of the talk it came out that the colored 


man had changed his church relations. The old 

master was surprised. ‘ 
“What! have you left the Episcopal Church ?” 
“*Ya-as, suh, I’se done changed !”’ 


“What have you done?” 

“*I’se jined de Mefodis’, suh.”’ 

“Why did you do that ?” 

“Well, suh, ’cause I likes ’em bettah.”’ 


his horse and rode proudly away.—New York | rare>e 





“Tn what resi ae 

“Well, I'll Sow marster ; you know, when | 
you goes to a Mefodis’ church, jes’ as soon as | 
you gits inside dey settle right down to business, 
a-preaching of de gorspul, whilst in de ’ Pisperpul | 
church it takes ’em too long to read de perceed- 
in’s o’ de last meetin’ !’’ 
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Not to be Wasted. 


Mr. Tyte-Phist—What’s that, Lucindy, about 
true politeness? Read it again. 
| Mrs. Tyte-Phist (reading from Book of | 
| Decorum)—‘* True politeness is the honest | 
| endeavor to please and oblige, not because it is 
| proper, but because it is right. In the family it 
| consists of amiability, the avoidance of unpleasant 
| topics of discussion, the exercise of mutual 

respect and forbearance, yielding a point rather 
than seeking to triumph in argument, and never 
insisting on having the last word.” 

Mr. Tyte-Phist (after a moment of sober 
retlection)—That’ll seem kind o’ strange for this 
family, Lucindy, but I reckon we ought to try it. 
[hat book cost two dollars, and I don’t like to 
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Taught Practically 
and offices supplied 
withoperators bythe | 


OLLEGE, Albany, 
- Send for catalogue. 
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Boys and Girls, 


Earn Money for 


CHRISTMAS 


in your spare time—after school and Satur- 
days—selling among your friends and neigh- 
bors an article that sells for 5 cents. 

Something every family needs almost con- 
stantly and delicious as a box of confectionery. 
You should sell from one to three or four at 
every house. This is no premium scheme but 
a necessary article that we want you to sell for 
acash commission. You can earn 50 cents to 

.00 or more Pe day easily by a little personal 
push. It will be a new thing to your friends 
and only a nickel —they’!I all buy it. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for one package and 
cost of mailing and with it we send full infor- 
mation. Should you become our agent you are 
not required to send cash with your next order ; 
we Send the goods to you express paid and 
trust you to sell them and remit, first taking 
out your cash commission. 

Isn’t this a fair offer? 

Sen cents to-day and get started on 
this work before any other boy or girl in your 
neighborhood gets it. 


THE ROGERS-YOUNG CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 
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SPICED SEASONING 


ives to cooked meats a 
peculiarly delicious flavor 
so far surpassing the ordi- 
nary flavor of meats that 
when once used one wonders 
how they did without it so 
long. Made from choice, pure 
spices and granulated 
leaves of sweet herbs. 

Try It 
for your holiday meats 
and you'll agree with us 
that it is the 

“ FINISHING TOUCH.” 
Sold by Grocers and 

Marketmen. 








The Wm, 6. Bell Co., Boston. 

















Clearance Sale of 


; Carpets. 
: 


extensive alterations in 
our stores, and in order 
to make the room re. 
quired we offer a very 
large stock of KIDDER- 
MINSTERS, TAPES- 
TRIES, VELVETS and 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS, ART 
SQUARES, MATTINGS 
and LINOLEUMS for the 
next THIRTY DAYS at 
very low prices. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0., 


163 to 169 Washington Street, 
Near Cornhill, Boston. 
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END us 20 cents by 
mail and we will 
send you a pair of Roll- 
ed Gold-Plate Cuff 
Buttons, ladies’ or 
gents’. If these goods prove un- 
satisfactory we will refund you your money. 
ENTERPRISE JEWELRY CO., 
Lock Box 574. Attleboro, Mass. 
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Spool ; 
Silk CROCHET AND 
, ART SILKS 
LONGEST— STRONGEST— SMOOTHEST. 
JOHN © Soren o. 87 a Street, Boston. 
Elocution. 
action (Delsarts), Oratory, and 











Sample spool for 10c. in stamps, if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 








Professionals trained in 
Shakespearean an other 
réles. Pupils trained forteach- 
ers and fitted for the stage. 

Coaching lessons and stag- 
ing of amateur plays. 

Special terms to pupils begin- 
ning /essons prior to Nov. 15. 
OLIVER EMERSON BENNETT, 
Evars House, Rooms 68 & 70, 175 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Cal: ov Scud for Illustrated Announcement. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


¥ CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief, Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. é 
THE VAPO-CRESOLESE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents 
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One Half 


the mince meat 
offered for sale is a 
conglomeration of 
second-class mate- 
rials that no one 
could enjoy or di- 
gest! No wonder 
some people think 
they cannot eat 
mince pies. Don’t 


The Other Half 


is Old Homestead 
Mince Meat ; made 
from fresh beef, 
choice fruits and 
pure spices and 
with infinite care 
and cleanliness. 
The recipe of one 
of the famous old 
time New England 
give up yet; try housekeepers. Try 


Old Homestead. } Old Homestead. 
A 10-cent package makes two large pies. 


Rich and Delicious. 


Your grocer sells it or can get wt. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Four Grand Poultry Gontests 


Open to every one that keeps a 
flock of not less than 1o hens. 


Incubators, Poultry Supplies, etc., 


to be given away. 
NO CHARGE FOR ENTRY. 


Write us to-day for full particulars and entry blanks. 


The Poultry and Farm Supply Co., Dept. A, P. 0, Box 179, Boston. 








BEWARE OF FRAUD! 
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RESIST WATER 
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WHICH HAVE THIS KEY RING CHECK ATTACHED 


Tuts 
ALWAYS KEEP SOFT 
POLISH BRILLIANTLY. 





ALL_OTHERS_ARE-|MHATIONS. 
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$1.75 a Year. Single copy 5 cents. 
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Tragedy Glacier. 


ROM a long letter written home by Irving 
F Andrews, a young miner who went to 
the gold-fields of the Upper Yukon River 
in Alaska three years ago, we are permitted 
to make the following extract, which 
relates the fate of a solitary prospector 
in that vast and as yet little known 
region : 

“The great temptation which besets 
the gold-seeker on the Yukon every 
summer,” he says, “is to go off ‘pros- 
pecting’ for new and more lucrative 
diggings. It is a kind of seasonal fever 
which few escape; and it keeps many 
poor from one year’s end to another. 

“There are plenty of claims where any 
man who is able and willing to work can 
take out from ten to twenty dollars in 
gold a day. Even a stranger coming to 
Forty Mile or to Circle City can locate a 
claim as good as that; and if he will 
only be contented and work for two 
years, he may go home with a snug little 
competence. 

“But the difticulty is to be contented. 

At every mining-camp the air is full of 
rumors of newly found claims which are 
yielding a hundred dollars or two hun- 
dred dollars a day. Such and such a 
miner has just come from Miller’s Creek, 
or Mastodon Creek, or Preacher Creek, 
or the Klondike, and reports that three 
partners on a claim there took out a 
hundred ounces at one ‘clean-up.’ 

“Not a few of these rumors are true. 

Two thousand ounces were actually 
taken from a Klondike claim recently in 
one month. The country is full of 
unexplored creeks, in the bed of any one 
of which a fortune may be found in a 
single season. In fact, there is no know- 
ing what may be found in a region so 
rich and vast ; and this chance of sudden 
wealth—such is human nature—banishes 
contentment. 

“This is the kind of ‘malaria’ that is 
sure to get into the miner’s blood on the 
Yukon ; and when once he has caught it 
he is never contented until he has made 
up a pack and set off to explore for him- 
self new creeks and gulches. Thus it 
happens that every summer about one- 
half of all the miners in the country are ‘on 
the go,’ searching for rich, new diggings. 

“In one sense this is fortunate, for it brings 
about fresh discoveries and leads to the 
exploration of the country ; but it is often very 
bad for the individual prospector, who spends 
an entire season wandering about and finds 
himself in October with hardly enough ‘dust’ 
to winter on. 

“At our claim in Bluebaby Gulch we had 
firmly resolved not to go prospecting; and yet 
the fever seized us early the second summer. 
It seemed to come with the long June days. 


“The miners all about us were then talking | 


of nothing except the Tanana region. Most of 
the Yukon gold is on creeks which flow into 
the river from the southwest, and which rise 
in the Ratzel Mountains. On the other side 


of these mountains is the valley of the Tanana | 


River, which is the largest southern tributary 
of the Yukon and which joins it some eight 
hundred miles below Forty Mile. What the 
Missouri is to the Mississippi, the Tanana is to 
the Yukon. The richest gold-placers appear to 
lie in that region; and every one was then 
arguing that fabulously rich deposits would be 
found on the creeks that flow into the Tanana. 

“Our claim, as we knew, was good for about 
an ounce of gold a day for each of us four 
partners, if we worked steadily and hard. 
But it was difficult to rest contented that 
spring; we talked about pulling up stakes for 
the Tanana and argued the question pro and 
con for a week. Two of us wanted to remain 
where we were, but I wished to look farther. 
So did the fourth member of the party, whose 
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name is Curtis. Finally after thoroughly 
talking the matter over a compromise was made ; 
| without dissolving our partnership we agreed 
| that our two conservative comrades should go 
on working and holding the claim, while Curtis 
and I went prospecting for a month. 
“Our outfit for the trip consisted of a canoe 
and one hundred and fifty pounds of flour, 
bacon and other provisions, along with shovel, 
| pick, pan, carbine, and camping kit. We also 
hired a ‘Stick’ Indian, nicknamed Jim Joseph, 
from the Misslon at Forty Mile, to guide us 
| through the Ratzel Mountains. 
| “The country drained by Forty Mile Creek, 
which has a devious but generally northerly 
course to the Yukon, is an odd jumble of 
irregular hills, bluffs and gullies. The creek 
itself has many rapids; yet, with a light outfit, 


noon we came to a place where he had kindled 
a fire to prepare food ; and here he had written 
on a spotted fir ai 

“* Lonesome work, prospecting.” 

“Near night we came to his evening camp. 
Beside a great rock were the ashes and dead 
brands of his fire, and close by was a crushed 
heap of small spruce boughs which he had 
‘sprigged’ off for a bed. On another spotted 
spruce beside the rock he had written : 

“*There was a bear round my camp here 
all night. Wonder what the folks at home 
would think of this. C. S.’ 

“*This fellow is awfully homesick,’ Curtis 
said. 

“*What could have sent him away off here 
alone!’ I was led to exclaim. 

***Same thing that sends us,’ replied Curtis, 





“NEAR NIGHT WE CAME 


| two men who know how to paddle and handle 
|acanoe in quick water can ascend it for a 
| hundred and fifty miles. 
| Setting off on the first day of July we 
|reached the headwaters of the creek on the 
tenth of the month; and here our precious 
Indian guide, whom we had paid and fed for 
ten days, and who had consumed valuable 
provisions faster than Curtis and myself, both 
left us and went back to the Mission, under 
the pretext that the Tanana Indians who lived 
on the other side of the mountains were 
| dangerous and would murder us, if we entered 
their country. 
| “At the head of Forty Mile Creek, however, 
we stumbled upon another pilot, or rather the 
trail of one, who had left a kind of record 
behind him. Evidently he was a prospector 
who was only a few days ahead of us. We 
saw his canoe on the bank of the creek; and 
on the fresh white wood of a little spruce-tree 
hard by, which had been ‘spotted,’ he had 
written with a lead-pencil : 

“*No use to try to go further with a 
canoe. All rapids.’ 

“We took his word for it and left our canoe 
beside his, and having made up our ‘dunnage’ 
in two heavy packs, went on foot the next 
morning. ‘The trail led up the ravine, along 
the bank of the now diminished, rapid creek ; 
and here, too, the prospector ahead of us 
proved a benefactor, for after every few 
| hundred yards we came to freshly spotted 
‘trees. He must have carried a hatchet in his 
hand, and probably he spotted the trees to 
guide himself on his return trip. Toward 


rO HIS EVENING CAMP.” 


laughing. ‘He hopes to find gokl. He has 
grit and so he pushes on, but he is lonesome. 
That’s why he writes on trees.’ 

“We saw his tracks, and also where he had | 
dug prospect holes in the bed of the creek. 
On the second day we came to the source of 
the creek. It issued from beneath the ‘toe’ of 
a glacier. Thence, crossing the divide. we 
descended a great ravine on the south side, 
and were then fairly within the watershed 
of the Tanana River. It is a desolate 
region, full of great bare, crumbling 
moraines, with stunted timber scattered 
along the slopes. 

“Wherever ‘our friend ahead’ —as 
we called him—had come to a tree he 
had given it a spot with his hatchet. 
Evidently he had done a good deal of 
prospecting. At a point where a side 
valley or ravine joined the main valley 
which we were now following down the 
range, he had written on a tree. 

“*Dug a hole about a mile up this 
quich and panned the dirt. Nizy.’ 

“*Nixy’ is a common term among 
miners, and with them means ‘no gold.’ 

“Again at another point where 
another ravine opened in, a few miles below, 
he had also left a message. 

**Two holes. Nixy.’ 

* And a mile or two lower he had tested the 
sand of the creek with a pan and then written 
on a tree: 

** Just the color here. Small show.’ 

“*At noon next day we came to a place where 
our friend had shot a black bear. He had 





cooked some of the meat and taken away one 
hind quarter. 

“Toward evening of that day we reached a 
point where this southward-flowing creek 
now a rapid glacial river—fell over a cliff forty 
or fifty feet in height and formed a vast, deep 
pool of bottle-green water below. Standing on 
the rocks which overlooked this foaming, 
roaring caldron, we saw still another spotted 
tree on the right bank of the pool, near where 
a small tributary creek came rushing in. On 
going down to it, we found embers, chips and 
fish offal lying about, and inferred that our 
unknown friend had camped there several 
days. On the tree he had written: 

“*This little creek carries the color. 
Mean to prospect it. C. 8.’ 

“We conjectured that ‘C. S.’ might still be 
prospecting somewhere up this creek, 
since it was probable he would have 
added a word if he had come back here 
and gone on. Stranger as he was to us, 
we had begun to take an odd kind of 
interest in him and the messages which 
he left behind him ; and I have wondered 
since what instinct, or what prophetic 
foreboding as to his fate, prompted him 
to write so constantly on the trees. 

“*He must be a very decent sort of 
chap,’ Curtis remarked, as we looked 
about his camp at the pool. ‘He may 
possibly strike something rich up this 
creek. What if we try to find him? I 
guess he wouldn’t object to a little 
company.’ 

**Next morning, therefore, we followed 
this smaller creek up from the great pool 
for a distance of ten or twelve miles. 
It was a roaring, rapid, glacial creek 
that had scoured out a channel for itself 
among old moraines. There were a few 
clumps of pines, and on every hand was 
heard the sharp, shrill whistle of scores 
of gray mountain marmots. The region 
was the picture of solitary desolation. 

“In the northeast loomed the great 
escarped side of Ratzel plateau; and by 
noon that day we came where the creek 
issued from a small lake, lying beneath 
the overhang of the mountain wall. 
Therea huge blue-white glacier stretched, 
like a frozen cascade, down a gorge and 
into the lake. That, indeed, was scarcely 
more than a pond of a hundred acres, 
and was shallow all around its shores of 
white sand and gravel. 

““A more beautiful scene it would be 
difficult to imagine, for the clear, cold 
water of that glacial tarn was of an 
opalescent blue. It was icy cold, with 
huge blue crystalline blocks from the 
glacier floating about or stranded around 
the shores. On it were reflected the 
mountain wall, the glacier and the clouds 
above. The white shores, too, and the 
scattered green pine clumps formed a 

singularly odd setting. It was beautiful; but 
its beauty was of an arctic type! 

“As we walked along the flat, white shore 
we saw the tracks of a man pointing around 
the pond on the west side. 

* *He has been here, sure,’ Curtis remarked. 
‘I don’t see any return tracks, either. Must be 
up here somewhere, unless he has gone on 
over the mountain.’ 

*““As we came nearer the head of the lake, 
where the great glacier 
footed in it, there were 
many tracks in the sand; 
and presently the glitter of 
a tin dipper in the sun 
attracted our attention toa 
group of little pines, back 
eighty or a hundred yards 
from the lake shore. 

***1 guess his camp is out 
there,’ said Curtis ; and the 
surmise proved correct. 
With not a little curiosity 
and a sharp eye out for 
‘our friend,’ who might not 
understand a visit from 
strangers, we drew near the 
place. Never was there a more primitive little 
camp! A few embers beside a log, a pint 
dipper, a small canvas bag containing not more 
than four pounds of flour, a little buckskin bag 
with half a pound of coffee perhaps, some 
matches in a bottle; an ounce or two of salt 
and a few ounces of sugar, in little bags; a 
small frying-pan, a hatchet, a little rifle with 
a skeleton breech; and near by a waterproof 
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coat, propped up on two sticks over a bed of pine 
boughs. This was all, save that a worn blue 
jacket lay across the pine log, and two marmots, 
skinned and dressed, hung from a pole hard by. 

“Curtis laughed as he looked about. 

“*This fellow’s outfit discounts ours for 
lightness,’ said he. ‘He comes a _ little nearer 
living on the country than we do!’ 

‘We were expecting the proprietor to appear 
on the scene at any moment; yet as I glanced 
at the embers of his camp-fire it occurred to me 
that they did not look as if left from a fire made 
that morning. 

“Curtis whistled shrilly and I hallooed; and | 
then, seeing and hearing nothing of the camper, | 
we followed his tracks down to the shore, and | 
thence along to the foot of the glacier, where it 
ends in a seamed and fissured wall of jagged ice 
in some places fully seventy feet high. Like 
some gigantic plow it had forced its way down 
the gorge, throwing out a great furrow of 
moraine beside it. Occasional crashes, like the 
sound of blasts, issued from the mass, which 
crackled and split. It was evident enough 
where the fragments of ice in the lake came 
from. 

“Many boot-tracks led into the water near the 
foot of the ice; and there was a spade thrust into 
the sand. 

“Tt must be that he is prospecting somewhere 
near here,’ Curtis said, looking about. ‘For here 
are what appear to be the tailings.of a pan—and 
by jingo!’ he added, ‘I believe I can see the 
“color” in them!’ 

“There was fine gold in the sand, in quantity 
sufficient to be visible to the eye; and we began 
to feel much interested. 

***But I wonder where the fellow can be,’ Curtis 
exclaimed again. ‘Maybe he has seen us and is 
lying low. Don’t like the looks of us, perhaps.’ 

“With that he shouted again, ‘Hello, friend !’— 
but got no reply, save the echoes that ran along 
the broken face of the blue ice-wall. 

“As the boot-tracks seemed to lead into ‘the 
water close to the ice, I waded in and clambered 
on a stranded cake to look about—when almost 
the first thing that met my eye was a freshly cut 
pole, lying in the water partly beneath the 
fragment of ice, and close beside it the rubber- 
booted foot of a man! 

‘“*I can scarcely describe what a shock the sight 
of that stiff, motionless foot gave me! Fora 
moment I could not speak. Then I managed to 
say, in a queer voice, ‘Here’s our man.’ 

* *What!’ Curtis exclaimed, and sprang on the 
ice-cake beside me. ‘Good heavens!’ he faltered, 
and cast an apprehensive glance up at the fissured 
ice-wall. ‘It fell on him while he was at work 
here!’ 

“What a strange fate, which this poor fellow 
had come all this long, solitary way to meet alone! 

“He had found the precious ‘color,’ indeed, 
but at the same time he had found his grave. 

“We beat a hasty retreat, for we feared that 
more of the treacherous ice might fall; but after 
looking at it, we came to the conclusion that 
there was no immediate danger. 

*1¢ cost us an hour’s hard work with the axe, 
and we had to stand waist-deep in the icy water, 
to chip and clear away the ice-block sufficiently 
to get out the body. It was badly crushed and 
partially frozen; apparently it had been lying 
there under the ice for several days. The face 
was that of a young man, not more than twenty- | 
three years old, as we thought. We buried him 
beside the little camp where he had last slept in 
life. In the pocket of the old reefer jacket was a 
letter addressed to Clement Smeadley, Juneau, | 
Alaska, and postmarked ‘Minneapolis, Jan. 12, 
1896,’—a very kind and pleasant letter. It was 
signed, ‘Your affectionate Minnie.’ 

‘Perhaps it was for ‘Minnie’ that he had come 
all this long way in quest of gold. 

“On our return to Forty Mile during the latter | 
part of August we sent a brief account of | 
Clement Smeadley’s death to a Minneapolis | 
paper and offered, if his friends saw it and cared | 
to apply to us, to communicate with them further 
as to details. 

“If Smeadley had taken gold to any consider- 
able amount from the lake bed, he had concealed | 
it; for there was less than an ounce about his | 
person. We prospected the locality sufficiently, 
however, to make sure that it is rich in gold. 
Curiously enough, too, the sand or silt that is | 
richest in gold lies at the very foot of the glacier, 
where it plows its way down into the lake. 

“Tragedy Glacier—as we named the locality — 
is remote and difficult of access with provisions 
and tools; but it is our intention to return there 
early next season and work the claim for a 
hundred days.” ‘, oO. M 
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Slavery in Africa. 


Mr. Heli Chatelaine, a returned African tray- 
eler, in a lecture before the American Geograph- | 
ical Society a few weeks ago, stated that of the | 
two hundred million people in Africa, fifty | 
million were slaves; that in many parts of the | 
little-known interior parents sold their children, | 
and slaves were the regular currency ; and that 
five hundred thousand lives were sacrificed in 
the horrible traffic every year. The lecturer | 
even stated that in Morocco slave-trading was 
carried on under the protection of the stars and 
stripes; for Morocco Jews, who are prohibited 
by law from holding slaves, place themselves | 








| was reserved for him. 


| doctors said. 


| utterly spent that he could not. 
| noticed the tremble in the boy’s hand as he 
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under the protection of the flag of the United | without a word of thanks, he took the fruit and | deliverer, and around the bend of the road all 


| began to eat it greedily. 
“Oh, I’m a doctor,”’ answered the stranger. 


States in order to carry on the traffic. Against 
this unspeakable curse of slave-trading, the most | 
determined and courageous battle is that waged 


Little by little, as the two rode along, the | 


| three came in sight of a comfortable farm- 
| house. 
“That’s where we live,” said the sister. 


by the missionaries. ‘The cost of their support | doctor drew out the boy’s story, and discovered | “Come in with us and tell how it was, or 


is money invested in the salvation of bodies as | that Ithamar, with slight knowledge of God and 
well as of souls. | no faith in man, had a blind belief in luck. 
-- Twenty minutes later they were nearing the 


oe | 


| doctor’s home town, and Ithamar looked rested | 


THE SECOND HARVEST. 


One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 

A second crop their acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song. 


| and refreshed. 


doctor, ‘‘and I’ll have to work on his superstition, 
Emerson. | since that is all he has.”” Then aloud he said, 


——- +054 | “Well, there’s no need for you to despair, my 


boy, as long as you have fortune’s cap on your | 


’ | head.”’ 
Fortune's Cap. | Ithamar snatched off his cap, looked it over 
" ON’T you never take nothing off of | carefully, and then turned wondering eyes on 
D nobody, Ithamar,’’ said Mrs. Hacke-| the doctor. “That aint no great of a cap,” 
thorn, positively. ‘Them that will 

take, has to." And she looked earnestly at her 
homely son, who was all the world to her. 
She was not an attractive woman. 


he said. 
flour.’’ 
“It’s fortune’s cap, all the same,” insisted the 
Her ' doctor. “But it will do you no good if you 
don’t know how to use it.” 
Ithamar listened with respect. 





“In the first place,” went on the doctor, “‘you | 


must not tell anybody that it is fortune’s cap.” 
“Course not,” said Ithamar. ‘Guess I know 
better’n that. Somebody’d get it away from 
me, if they knew.” 
The doctor smiled. Ithamar was progressing. 
so far as to trust the doctor. 


his companion had lapsed into silence. 

“Well, whenever you speak to a man or 
woman you must take it off and hold it in your 
hand.” 

“Will that give me luck?” asked Ithamar, | 
eagerly. 

“Yes,”’ smiled the doctor. “And then, you 
must say ‘thank you’ in every place you possibly 
can.’ 


took everything but our breath.” 

‘Well, but your mother didn’t know you had 
fortune’s cap,’’ observed the doctor. 

“That’s so,’ admitted Ithamar, after some 
thought. “And if you say ‘thank you,’ why, 
‘thank you’ it is.” 

“Thank you, my boy,”’ said the doctor, kindly. 

“What you thankin’ me for?’ asked Ithamar, 
wonderingly. 


that you trust me.” 

“Why, that beats the Dutch!” cried Ithamar. 
“Was that something to be thankful for?” 

“Ves. 

And now the buggy stopped and Ithamar 
_got down. The doctor waited a moment, for 
grizzled hair was drawn back tightly from her | Ithamar stood on the ground deep in thought. 
face and twisted into a knot about the size of At length he looked up. “Is this a place to take 
a hickory-nut at the nape of her neck; her | off fortune’s cap?” he asked. 
countenance was pale, and there was a defiant, “Yes, I think it is,” replied the doctor. 
gleam in her eyes as she moved about the kitchen | Ithamar uncovered his head, and once more 
with spiteful jerks. he thought. Then he looked upagain. ‘‘You’ve 

“I know,” she continued. “And’ you mind | give mea ride,” he said. “Thank you.” 
me. Them that will take, has to. Don’t you; “You are welcome, my boy,’ answered the 
knuckle to nobody.” good doctor, and his face shone. 

The son Ithamar’s face grew sullen as he| “But I almost forgot to tell you,” he added, 
listened and felt his grievance against the | “that you must always work, and do your best, 
world grow. Light blue eyes he had, tow-colored too.” Then he touched up his 
hair, and a freckled face. |horses and the boy was left 

“I’ve had my aims,” went on the mother, | alone. 

“and what has come of ‘em? Ithamar now found a hard task 
for Ithamar in the Bible because a chief place on his hands. How was he to 
I wanted a good place | reconcile his mother’s admonition, 
for my son. And your pa’s dead, we’ve lost | “Don’t you never take nothing off 
what little we had through rascally lawyers, | of nobody,’ with the proper use 
I’ve worked my fingers to the bone, and here we | of fortune’s cap? 

are.” | “T aint goin’ back on ma,” he 

She glanced scornfully around the dingy room, | | finally decided. “I’ll put what 
which was perfectly clean, though it did not look | she said and what the doctor 
so, as the paint was dulled by much washing | said together.” And so deciding, 
and scrubbed, in some places, entirely off. | he drifted on. 

“T aint a-knucklin’,” remonstrated Ithamar. | He had wandered for three days, 

“T know you aint,” said his mother. ‘I was | his heart strangely light for think- 
only afraid you would when I aint here.’’ ing about fortune’s cap in his 

“Why, where you goin’ ?’’ asked Ithamar. | possession, when he came to a 

His mother made an evasive reply, and that | country schoolground. It was 
night she died. She had heart trouble, the | the noon hour, and in a corner 
,;as remote as possible from the 

A week later Ithamar drifted out of the town. | school-building and yet on the 
Nobody wanted him there, either for work or | grounds, a small boy was receiv- 
play. He was too disagreeable. The people of | ing a severe pommelling from the 
the town did not feel themselves responsible for hands of a larger one, while the 
the misfortunes of mother and son, nor did they | small boy’s weeping sister stood 
feel specially called upon to endure the spirit by, longing to reseue her brother, 
Ithamar displayed. and not daring to do so, because 

So Ithamar drifted away. He was often the larger boy, before he began, 
hungry that summer, for, true to his mother’s had taken the precaution to ~ FIFTY 
teaching, he did not “knuckle.” A scowl was | threaten her dreadfully as to what 
ready for every one he met, and he had a surly he would do if she made any outery or alarm. 
answer for every question. And yet, Ithamar “Oh, help him!’ cried the little sister, forget- 
had a heart that was almost bursting with ting the threats as Ithamar drew near. 
loneliness and grief. Ithamar’s face grew dark. He hatéd oppres- 

He had strayed some twenty-five miles when a sion. “I will,’ he made answer. And pressing 
man, driving a good team and seated alone ina his cap down more tightly on his head, he rushed 
roomy buggy, overtook him and asked him to into battle. He was nota pretty sight when he 
ride. Ithamar wished to refuse, but he was so came out, but neither was the oppressor, for 
The man Ithamar had won the victory. 

“I'll show you next time!” threatened the 
oppressor. 





“DON'T KNUCKLE TO NOBODY.” 











helped himself up into the buggy. 


“Well, sir, | guess you’re pretty hungry,” he “I reckon you will,” answered Ithamar. | 


said. And reaching his hand into his coat “Show me your heels—that’s what you'll show 
pocket he brought out two June apples. | me,” and he walked off. 
‘How'd you know?” asked Ithamar, as,| The little brother and sister kept close to their 





“Now is the time to help him,” thought the | 


“It was give to ma with a sack of | 


From having confidence in nobody, he had come | 


“Say, how d’ you use it?’’ the boy asked, for | 


Ithamar looked grave. “I aint got nothin’ to| 
be thankful for,” he declared at last. ‘“Ma/| 
always said so. She said them rascal lawyers | 


“For the pleasure you gave me by showing | 





y CENTS.” 


| Benny’ll be punished. Pa don’t allow him to 
fight.” 

At this moment around the corner of the house 
came the farmer in his shirt-sleeves; and just 
when he came up to the children Ithamar took 
fortune’s cap off his head and held it in his hand, 
for he said to himself, ‘‘I want to have the luck 
to keep Benny from ketchin’ it from his pa if I 
can.”’ 

He had the luck, and was given his dinner 
and a job of work besides. 

“This is fortune’s cap, sure enough,” thought 
Ithamar. And every night he hid the cap under 
his bed. ‘There don’t nobody get that cap,” he 
said. ‘Now for that there ‘thank you’ business. 
I might lose the cap spite of everything, if I 
forgot that.” 

The “thank you” business was a very hard 
one, for sometimes Ithamar was cross. He 
worked and did his best, according to the 
doctor’s final admonition, and often he was 
| extremely tired. And he had soon found out 
that a perfunctory “thank you” was little better 
than none. Still he persevered. 

“Hope that cap lasts till I get rich,” he said, 
as he counted -his first week’s wages of fifty 
cents. “I’ve had my keep, too. Wish’t ma 
| could see this fifty cents. Only takes two of ’em 
to make a dollar. That doctor’s the best man I 
ever see. Only think of his telling me about my 
having fortune’s cap, when he might have 
| grabbed it off my head and took it for himself ; 
|and he would, too, if he’d been one of them 

rascal lawyers. Wish’t ma could see that 
| doctor !” 
| Now Ithamar’s “thank yous” were not lost on 
Mrs. Adams, the farmer’s wife. “That boy,” 
she said, when Ithamar had been there a month, 
“does more than that trifling Bill Hagan you 
gave a dollar a week to. I want Ithamar should 
have a dollar.” 

“Times is tight,’’ remarked Mr. Adams. 

“There don’t nobody trouble Benny now. 

| That big Mills boy lets him alone,” added Mrs. 
Adams. 

Now Mr. Adams, although he did not allow 
Benny to fight, did not approve of having his 
only son pommelled, and did not wish to get into 
a fuss with the Mills family, and Mrs. Adams 
knew it. With confidence she waited. 

“Well,” said Mr. Adams, after a while, “1 
guess he can have a dollar a week, if you say 
so.”” 

‘A dollar a week!’ cried Ithamar, when he 
was told. “Oh, thank you!” 

“You’re welcome, Ithamar.”’ 

“Two dollars laid up already, and more 
coming!’ said Ithamar that night, as he hid 
his cap more carefully than usual. “Why 
didn’t I know this was fortune’s cap before ma 
died !”” 

That fall Ithamar went to school. 

“He can as well as not,” insisted Mrs. Adams. 
| “It’s near, and he does enough for his keep 

night and morning.” 

And now a grief befell Ithamar. His cap 
was old and worn and soiled. Mrs. Adams 
would not let him wear it any more. She made 

him a present of a new one, and 
the old one Ithamar hid carefully 
away. But his happiness was 
gone. 

He learned his lessons, he kept 
up his politeness, and everything 
went on as usual, but he could 
not be satisfied. Who knew how 
much better things might go if 
only he could wear his fortune’s 
cap? In the spring he could 
stand it no longer. With his old 
fortune’s cap upon his head, he 
ran away. He was sure that he 
had been wise, for he ran straight 
into a chance to learn the printer’s 
trade. 

But soon the men about the 
office began to guy him. No 
“devil,”’ they said, had ever worn 
such a grimy cap as that. 

Ithamar was fourteen now, and 
beginning to be full of expedients. 
He saw that he could nowhere 
wear the old cap any more. 

“If I carry it about me,” he 
reasoned, “‘and use the new one 
the same way, why shouldn’t it 
work just the same?’ 

He tried it. “lt does work,”’ he 
said to himself joyfully. 

Now manners had never been taught to 
Ithamar as manners. It was left for him to find 
out, from bits of copy in the printing-office, just 
their effect on a man’s prosperity and happiness 
through life. And Ithamar was fully sixteen 

‘before he thoroughly understood. He was 
twenty-one before he saw the doctor’s kindly 
deed in its true light. 

“What good would preaching have done a 
wild, stubborn heathen like me?’ he asked 
himself. 

Steadily on went Ithamar. From a composing- 
stick to a reporter’s place, from a reporter’s 
| place to the editor’s chair. 
| “Tthamar,” he mused, as he sat one day in his 
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prosperity, “I wish mother could see. For 

Ithamar has had a good place reserved for him 

since the day he put on fortune’s cap.” 
GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 
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GREATNESS. 


Navies nor armies can exalt the state,— 
Millions of men, nor coinéd wealth untold; 
Down to the pit may sink a land of gold; 

But one great name can make a country great. 

Richard Watson Gilder. 
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The Little Lustre-Ware Mug. 

_ HAT do you call that thing—a 
dolphin ?”’ 


Jim held up between his thumb 
and finger the cover of the brown-and-white 
sugar-bowl that his sister had just been dusting. 
The handle of this cover was a twisted, fish- 
shaped thing. It looked much as if it were 
wriggling its tail and about to crawl into the 
sugar. 

“It’s ugly enough,” Jim added, “if that’s 
what you’re after.” 

Katie looked at her small brother anxiously. 
She stood before the pretty corner cabinet in the 
dining-room, taking out the quaint blue plates 
and the gaily colored cups and saucers, and 
rearranging them to suit her own fancy. 

“You be very careful if you touch these dishes, 
Jimmy,” she said. “I think everything of that 
dolphin sugar-bowl. I had the hardest time to 
get it.’’ 

“Where'd you get it?” asked Jim. 

“*Why, from that little lady up-country. Don’t 
you remember? She had a whole pantryful of 
the most elegant stuff. She had one of the 
loveliest big lustre-ware pitchers I was just wild 
to get—all bronze and pink and gilt—my! But 
I had the awfullest work to get into her pantry 
at all—she didn’t seem to want me to go at first ; 
but after | teased her, and she let me in, she 
didn’t seem to care, and of course I was 
as pleasant and entertaining as I 
knew how to be; and she gave me 
all those cup-plates and the sugar- 
bowl, but I couldn’t get the lustre- 
ware pitcher.” 

Jim put down the sugar-bow! 
cover with a clink. 

‘Look out!” cried Katie. 

“Look out!” echoed Jim. “I 
sh’d think ’twas you better look 
out— walking into old ladies’ pan- 
tries and grabbing up all the china 
they had to eat off! ‘Pleasant and 
entertaining,’ a lot you were! I 
guess the entertaining part of it to her would ’a’ 
been to tell you to mind your own business! 
S’pose twas Miss Hutton down here?” 

“Miss Hutton!’ said Katie. ‘Has she got 
any old china? How do you happen to know 
Miss Hutton, Jimmy? Tell me, quick!” 

“Oh, I get her mail for her sometimes,’ 
explained Jim. “She asked me one day when 
’twas rainy, and she gave me doughnuts to pay 
for it. She makes dandy doughnuts. She’s got 
a brother that’s kind of sick, so he has to live off 
somewhere. Say, why don’t you girls call on 
her? She’s awful lonesome so, old lady like 
that. I don’t care, I like her. I think it’s a 
mean shame that nobody goes to see her.’ 

“Well, I, will go,” began Katie. “And O 
Jim, father’s Miss Hutton’s doctor, you know! 
You know it’s she who always sends us the 
crab-apples. She’d be more likely to give me 
some china on father’s account, wouldn’t she? 
And you must come along, too.” 

Jim straightened up. “No, sir! I won’t go 
one step for her old china, so now I won’t! 
If she has got any old china, she ought to 
keep it.” 

“But perhaps she doesn’t want it, Jim.” 

“Of course she wants it. P’r’aps when you 


get to be an old lady, Kit, you won’t want it. everything of that mug, because of my little | fessor Tait’s place? 


I’ve got to find the hens. ’By!” 

The kitchen door shut with a bang. The next 
instant it opened again, and a tiny envelope 
fluttered in on the carpet. ‘‘Note Nell sent you. 
Forgot I had it. *By!” 


Katie snatched up the missive, and her face | was six years younger than I, and I remember | Hutton, you will 


brightened as she read it. 


June 3, 1895. 
DEAR KATRINA: I suppose you have heard 
that you and I are to be asked to wait at the 
guest-table for the historical society spread. 
Isn’t that distinction? It is the occasion, you 
know. I expect we shall be afraid of that won- 
derful Professor Tait that gives the address. 
Everybody seems to be completely overcome at 
the mere idea of such a celebrity walking into the 
town atall! Iam onthe track of some more old 

china. Be sure to come down this evening. 
Hastily but devotedly, ELINOR. 


Katie tucked the note into her pocket, and 
began to sing as she went on dusting the old 
china and crockery. 

The next afternoon, at four o’clock, Katie 
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and shimmering silk waist. 
| “Good afternoon,” she said, and her delicate 
| face flushed a little. 
| “Are you busy, Miss Hutton?” asked Katie, 
| briskly. ‘‘May I come in a few minutes?” 
“Why, yes, do!” said the little old lady. 
“Do come in! I’d be glad to have you; I don’t 
| often have callers. Come right in this way and 
| take a seat.”’ 
Katie followed her hostess toward the small 
| front room, and as she stepped daintily over the 
flowered carpet, a sudden sense of humiliation 
| came to the lively young collector. 
| “What are you up to, Katie Hayes?” she 
| said to herself. “Coming here to beg her blue 
| plates away from her the first time you ever 
called at her house, and she treating you as if 
you were a lady!” 

Miss Hutton drew. a rocking-chair nearer to 
the window. 

“Sit here, do, where you can look out. I like 
to look out of my window ; it’s real company for 
me. I often see you go by with your mates. I 
don’t get about much, so I don’t seem to know 
all their faces. But I know your little brother, 
and I feel as if I knew you. Your little brother 
has been very kind to me about my mail.” 

“Jim likes you,” said Katie, impulsively. “‘He 

















KATIE. 


| told me about those doughnuts you gave him. 
| He said they were ‘dandy!’ ”’ 

The little old lady laughed softly. “I’m glad 
if my cooking pleases anybody,” she said. 
| “Perhaps you would like to try one of my 
| 
| doughnuts.”’ 
| She pattered to the closet, and brought out a 
| blue plate with three brown, sugary doughnuts 
| upon it. Katie gave a ery of delight when she 
| saw it. 

“A blue plate! O Miss Hutton, I just dote 
on blue plates! And such an odd pattern! 
| Have you a set like this?” 
“T have six of that pattern,’’ said Miss Hutton, 
| “and seven of a lighter blue than that. I haven’t 
much, but what I have I prize because it was 
' my mother’s.’ 
| She hesitatingly took out from the closet a 
| small, glittering mug that gleamed purple and 
pink as she turned it about in the sunlight. 

“T always thought that was a real pretty 
' thing!’ she murmured. 

Katie caught at it eagerly. ‘“O Miss Ilutton! 
A lustre-ware mug! Oh, it’s exquisite! Oh, 
I'd give anything—I’m just wild to have one!”’ 

Miss Hutton looked at the mug fondly, and 
spoke in a shy, pleased tone. ‘“‘] always thought 


brother. I got that mug for teaching him his 
letters.”’ 

Katie glanced up questioningly, and the little 
lady went on: 

“T got that for teaching him his letters. He 


just as well how proud I was when my mother 
| told me I was to teach Edward his letters. And 
the day when I had them all taught him, and he 
could say them off so pretty, like a little man, I 
remember my mother brought home that mug. 
And she said, ‘Edward, you may give that mug 
to your sister Frances for teaching you your 
| letters.” And Edward cried, because when he saw 
' the mug, he thought it was going to be for him. 
*“And so then we had it between us,’”’ Miss 
| Hutton went on, ‘‘and when we grew older, my 
| brother used to laugh at that time when he cried 
because he didn’t want to give me the mug. 
Many’s the time I’ve heard him say, ‘Well, 
Frank, I don’t begrudge you the lustre-ware mug 
now, nor anything else I’ve got.’ He’s been a 


caller shyly, at the girl’s airy hat and gay parasol | 


COMPANION. 


“I always wished I’d saved the pieces when it 
broke, so I could have put it together. The cup 
and saucer were my grandmother’s.”’ 

Katie turned impetuously toward the little old 
lady. 

“OQ Miss Hutton, do you mind? Could you 
let me ask some of the girls in here to see your 
old china? It’s lovely to hear you tell about 
the pieces, and the girls would be simply wild. 
And if you would take the-red curtains otf from 
behind the glass, so it would show out in the 
room, it would be a regular little exhibition—a 
museum.”’ 

“But I have so little,” began Miss Hutton. 
“I often wish I did have something to interest 
the young people.” 

“Oh, but you have!’ broke in Katie. ‘And 
if you have lots of spare time, you could collect 
more old things, and my chum and I would just 
love to help you do it.’’ 

She looked again at the frail little lady beside 
her, at the smooth gray curls, the wistful, kind 
blue eyes, the fragile hands with the careful lace 
ruffles falling over them, and the soft folds of 
the plain black frock. 

“*When you get to be an old lady, Kit,’ she 
seemed to hear her brother’s words. 

Katie spoke out with a rush: “‘O Miss Hutton, 
I have a saucer to match this cup, and you can 
have it just as well as not! And all the girls 
would want to come in, if it wouldn't bother 
you.”” 

The little old lady smiled bravely, but the 
tears were in her eyes. “It wouldn’t ‘bother,’ 
dear child. It is very kind of you to think of 
it all. I should be only too glad if I could give 
any pleasure with my things. I have felt some- 
times that I had so little I could give pleasure 
with. You know better than I how to make 
them look pretty. Did you say take the curtains 
off the door ?”’ 

Before Katie realized how it had come about, 
she was perched upon a chair, handing down 
china from the top shelf, while little Miss 
Hutton dusted the lower shelves and moved the 
dishes to and fro. 

Nearly two hours afterward, as Katie was 
hurrying out of Miss Hutton’s yard, she met 
Nell Sanford. 

“Did she have any ?” asked Nell, excitedly. 

“Have any!’’ sputtered Katie. ‘Yes, she has 
a lot of it. And she shall keep it, too, and get 
some comfort out of it. If I can’t get any china 
without taking other folks’s treasures away from 
them, 1 won’t have a piece—not a piece—after 
this! Faney when I get to be an old lady some 
pert little girl getting into my house and trying 
to coax me to give her the coffee-cup that mother 
gave me for Christmas! Oh, it’s perfectly 
detestable !"’ 

“T know it might seem a little that way,” 
mused Elinor, “if one stops to think.” 

This was the beginning of a surprising order 
of things. Miss Hutton’s small brown cottage 
became quite popular all at once. It was observed 
that Katie and Nell went in and out after a most 
neighborly fashion, and where Katie and Nell 
went the other girls naturally followed. 

The fame of the dark blue plates flew over the 
town, and when the time for the historical society 
“spread” drew near, it was rumored that the 
little old lady had 
| timidly offered the 
use of her treasures 
for that unique oc- 
easion. And then 
it was that Katie 
Hayes made two 
requests of her own. 

“Could I have 
the dear little lustre- 
ware mug to put 
on the guest-table, 
along with the lovely 
| blue plates, and stick 
| bits of goldenrod in 
| to ‘put next to Pro- 





/I want to have 
| something specially 
|new for him, he’s 
| ‘such a very famous 
}one!’ And O Miss 


| promise to come to 
| it, won’t you? Jim 
| will drive you down 
as easy as_ velvet. 
Please say you 
| will 2” 
| Miss Hutton did 
not answer but sat 
| quite still in her 
rocking-chair by the 
window. She stared out into her tiny yard, and 
patted the lace ruffles smoothly over her wrists. 
“T don’t know, dearie,” she said, at last. ‘“‘I’ve 
| been out so little since my brother went away. 
| People used to know my brother, but I think 
| sometimes now it seems as if there were so few 








Hayes turned in at Miss Hutton’s gate. She | good brother to me. Somehow I don’t seem to | left who did. But I should like to see the young 
had never been inside that gate before; but she get used to his being so far away, but I ought to | people, and it must be a very instructive address, 


had seen sometimes, when she passed it, a gentle 
face looking out of the cottage window—a face 
with large, wistful light-blue eyes, and smooth, 
gray curls clustering about the low forehead. 
Now, when Katie rang the bell, the door 
Opened at once, and there stood a frail, tiny old 


lady, in a soft black frock. She glanced at her | 


be glad that his health is better. I wouldn’t 
have any harm come to that mug.” 
Katie got up and went to the closet. She set 
down the lustre-ware mug on the shelf in front 
| of the blue plates, and lifted a small, handleless 
| cup, holding it up to the light. 
“That cup has no saucer,” said Miss Hutton. 


'and things seem different to me some ways, 
lately. You must let me think it over.” 

Katie smiled wisely and went home. When the 
| evening of the historical society supper arrived, 
}and the hall began to be filled with people, 
she stationed herself near the door and waited. 

“Q Miss Hutton!’ she said, the moment the 
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| little lady came in sight, “everything is beau- 
| tiful! 


And the folks who are going to sit at the 
guest-table are just crowding round to look at 
your china, and Nell can’t answer half their 
questions !’’ 

She gave the little old lady into Mrs. Sanford’s 
charge, and flew back to her post behind her 
father at the guest-table. The feast began pres- 
ently, and the chattering at Katie’s table was 
lively and excited. In the course of the conver- 
sation Professor Tait ended a short discussion by 
drawing nearer to him the lustre-ware mug, and 
announcing amiably : 

**Now that is what | should call the rea) lustre- 
ware. I wonder where that came from? | 
heard a story about a mug like that the other 
day.” 

Doctor Hayes motioned to Katie: “1 think my 
daughter knows. Kitty, will you tell Professor 
Tait about the lustre-ware mug ?”’ 

Katie’s eyes sparkled. She stepped civilly over 
to Professor Tait’s chair, and told him, in her 
rapid, blithe voice, the whole story connected 
with the lustre-ware mug, while the young 
professor sat pushing the mug about between 
his fingers, and pulling absent-mindedly at the 
sprays of goldenrod. 

“I thank you very much, Miss Hayes,” he 
said at last. ‘I am extremely interested in what 
you tellme. You have given me a point for my 
talk.” 

“A point!’’ eried Katie. “‘Me?” 

The professor laughed like a boy, and Katie 
lifted her tray and went to pass the pickles to a 
stout lady at the other end of the table. 

Soon after this the feast ended, and the import- 
ant event of the evening, the address by Professor 
Tait, was about to begin. The professor rose, 
and stood, tall and dignified, behind the long, 
glittering table. The little lustre-ware mug was 
at his right hand. 

“We of the ‘new West,’” he began, lightly, 
“cannot set so many tables with china that came 
over in the Mayflower as you can here in New 
England. But [ am exceedingly fortunate in 
finding here at my plate this evening a bit of 
china whose influence has been felt farther away 
from New England than its possessor is aware 
of. I am to speak to you this evening about the 
influence of the schoolmaster in the past and of 
the present, and I have been led to take a deep 
interest in this subject largely through the 
influence of one instructor of my own, a man 
who taught only a few boys, but who taught 
those few boys with a keenness of sympathy, 
and a patient, steady, conscientious determination 
that made his power over those boys a thing not 
to be measured. 

“It was but a few days ago that | heard that 
teacher of mine tell a story, the story of a little 
lustre-ware mug, the story of the patience and 
gentleness his sister showed to him when she 
first taught him his letters, away back in the 
New England home. The little lustre-ware mug 
was given to her as a reward. ‘But,’ said my 
teacher, ‘like the selfish little rascal I was, I 
cried when I had to give it to her, and she went 
shares with me. I gave up my share in that mug 
years ago, but I always associate it with her 
interest in all that was best forme. And when 
I have been impatient with my boys, 1 have often 
thought of that 
lustre- ware mug, 
and taken cour- 
age.’ ”’ 

The professor 
raised slightly from 
the table the little 
lustre-ware mug. 

“And this,” he 
said, “is the mug, 
and it is with great 
pleasure and satis- 
faction that I ac- 
knowledge here to- 
night, in this town, 
my indebtedness to 
Mr. Edward Hut- 
ton, and to the little 
lustre-ware mug.”’ 

A quick clapping 
interrupted him. 
He set down the 
mug slowly, waited 
an instant, and then 


continued his ad 
dress. It was an 
excellent address, 


but it did not interest 
Katie :in the least, 
her thoughts were 
occupied with Miss 
Hutton. When it 
was over the towns- 
people thronged around Miss Hutton’s chair. 
They praised her china, and inquired about her 
brother, and told her they were “‘glad to see her 
about again.’’ Professor Tait came up to be 
introduced, and in the pleasant confusion Katie 
and Nell slipped away to the kitchen. 

“She’s all right now !”’ said Katie. “‘She’s made 
so many friends. O Nelly, imagine if we'd kept 
on that snippy, greedy, unfeeling way we began, 
and she had missed all this lovely time! Hurry! 
We must help pack up those blue plates.”’ 

Ten minutes afterward the door of the kitchen 
was pushed softly open, and little Miss Hutton 
slipped in. 

“Kitty Hayes!” she murmured, “how shall I 
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ever thank you? The happiest time for me. | earnestness to make a living creature which | into his decisions, his judgments are often ' not consummated he would be obliged to go back 
Professor Tait has only just left my brother’s | should, as nearly as possible, resemble a man, | interesting. 
but he did not try to make his work quite as| There was an old black man named Abraham | quently must take up the coin he had buried 
Katie held a blue plate irresolutely, searching | large as his model, wisely thinking he would | Jackson, whose circumstances were a good deal | under the stone. Therefore, without hesitation 
| better begin with something on a smaller scale. | better than those of his neighbors, and who | he concluded the bargain, paid the money and 


home.”’ 


for a place in which to pack it. 


“Qh, Iam glad!” she said, “as glad as I can! The result of his labors was the monkey. 


be. I must get the other basket. Excuse me 
just a minute, Miss Hutton.” 


The little old lady looked at Katie for a second, | resemble the original. 


| 


to Abraham with thirteen dollars, and conse- 


| greatly desired to possess a mule which belonged | led the mule to the cabin of Abraham, and the 


This animal was a good deal like a man, but to a neighbor by the name of Hannibal. The | latter was delighted to possess an anima! worth, 
he failed in some important particulars to; animal was old and almost superannuated, but | in his opinion, double the money he had paid for 


One of these was his | there was some work left in him and Abraham | it. 


But in the course of the next day it was 


then she put out her frail fingers and touched the | inability to speak, and the devil tried to remedy | was very willing to buy him if he could get him | discovered that, although the mule’s eyes appeared 


girl’s wrist. 


this fault but found it impossible; he also 


“My dear,” she said, quickly “don’t say a/ discovered that his little man did not possess the | 
word! Just put that plate with your mamma’s | intelligence of the larger being he had tried to | money, and if the mule could be purchased for 
dishes, and carry it right home with you. There, | imitate, and disgusted with the impossibility of | that sum he would be very glad to buy him; but 
|making his monkey speak, or of impressing | he knew the character of his friend Hannibal, |in which all the neighborhood took a lively 
| upon his mind that he should act as a reasonable | and he was quite sure that if he should go to | interest, and as it soon came out that Peter had 
| being, he gave up the attempt in despair, and in | him and propose to buy the mule, that he would paid but twelve dollars for the animal, the 


don’t say a word!” NATALIE L. Rice. 
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MANY AND ONE. 
Time’s years are many. Eternity; 
And one is the one Intinite; 
The chosen are few, few the deeds well done, 
For scantness is still Heaven’s might. 
J. H. Newman. 
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Funny Darkies. 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


HE negro is essentially a humorous creature, 
but he is not often an intentional wit. 
Ever joyous and light-hearted, he enjoys 
fun, and his gaiety and liveliness are among his 
most prominent characteristics, whether working 
or playing ; but when we see a company of negroes 
having a gay time, we may laugh at them and 
laugh with them, and enjoy their hilarious pranks, 
but in all probability there is not one thing they 
do or say which would be interesting or funny if 
done or said by people of another race. 
A black boy with a fishing-rod on his shoulder 
was proceeding toward the river when he met 
a friend. ‘Hello, ’Gustus!” said the latter. 


| order to compensate the creature he had made | be charged at least twenty-five dollars. 


for a reasonable price. 
He had on hand thirteen dollars in silver 


He 


| to a casual observer to be all right, they were not 
| so, for the animal was blind. 

| When Abraham discovered that Hannibal had 
| sold him a blind mule, there was a grand quarrel, 


| quarrel became a three-sided one of exceptional 


| for the great failures in his construction, he gave | believed the mule to be worth that much money, | violence. 


| him a tail. 


This would not enable him to speak, | 
nor would it bestow upon him the intelligence he | 
should have, but it would be a very great help 
to him in getting through life, and this the little 


| burlesque of man has doubtless found to be 


true. 
As I have said before, the negroes are often | 
comical when they are doing something which | 


| would be ordinary and commonplace when done 





“What you gwine fishing fur on Sunday? | 


Don’t you know it’s Sunday? You done jine 
de church and been baptized. Reckon you done 
forgot.” ‘No, I aint forgot,” answered the little 
fellow, “I aint gwine to church no more; I done 
blackslid.”’ 

A great many of the queer expressions of the 
modern negro are due to the fact that he is ina 
transitional condition, he is leaving his old ways 
of speaking and living and is trying, according 
to his lights and ability, to imitate those of the 
white people whose equal he is endeavoring to 
become. Thus he uses words which sound very 
grand to him and very funny to other people. 

A negro, a man of mature age, was urged to 
join the Presbyterian church, but he stoutly 
declined to connect himself with that sect, saying 
that he had heard of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, and that he had been taught when he was 
a boy that predestination was the thief of time. 

A negro man in the street-car gives up his seat 
to a young woman of color who has just entered. 
She smiles and politely urges him not to deprive 
himself. ‘No depravity, madam,”’ says he, with 
great politeness. 

I know of a colored woman who named 
her eldest son Shakespere. The name was 
generally admired by her friends, and so she 
gave her next boy the name of ‘‘Henryspere.” 

As one result of his joyous nature, the negro 
is a great lover of music, and this love often 
evinees itself in odd ways. A negro woman 
was scolding one of her little sons, and as 
nothing she said seemed to make any impression 
on him, she at last declared that if he didn’t 
behave himself better he should have no music 
at his funeral. 

To understand this, it must be remembered 
that in some parts of the South the highest 
honor which can be bestowed upon a departed 
negro is to have his funeral procession headed 
by a band of music. In fact, I have been told 
that in a certain large city in the South, a man 
who had committed suicide was followed to his 
grave by a very large procession and a brass 
band; and such was the impression produced 
upon the colored community by this unprece- 
dented honor to one who had departed this 
life under circumstances generally considered 
disgraceful, that it was believed that several 
suicides which occurred in a short time after this 
grand funeral were due entirely to the desire for 
posthumous musical honors, and the preachers 
of several of the churches of the neighborhood 
felt themselves obliged to announce in their 
pulpits that henceforth no brother or sister who 
committed suicide need expect to have as much 
as a jew’s-harp in the funeral procession. 


The Legend of the Monkey. 


Negro legends and interpretations of Scripture 
are often extremely ingenuous and even poetical, 
and it frequently happens that when the makers 
of traditions and folk-lore happen to have 
African blood in their veins, they rely entirely 
upon their inspirations and imaginations. It is 
in this way that their account of the creation of 
the monkey was constructed. This story runs 
as follows: 

After God had made man, the devil regarded 
this new creation with a great deal of interest 
and admiration, and was filled with an ambition 
to do something of that kind himself. He 
therefore studied the form and features of the 
human being which had been recently placed 
upon the earth, and set to work with great 





by other people. Imagine a middle-aged woman | 
wearing a huge sunbonnet with the crown perked | 
up like the tail of a wren and with wide, flopping | 
sides, a light blue shawl 
over her shoulders, with 
the ends carefully crossed 
in front, a long skirt of 
green flannel, who is 
quietly at work in a field, 
making neat furrows with 
a plow drawn by a small 
cow, and a comical picture 
is certainly suggested. 
But this sight in the 
fields of the far South is 
not unusual, and the 
woman farmer does not 
in the least consider that 
she is anything but a very 
commonplace bit of real 
life. 

The disposition of the 
negro to adapt himself to 
circumstances is shown 
by the following incident : 

Some years ago there 
was a very cold winter 
in the South, and in some 
places there was an 
amount of frost and ice, 
totally unknown to the 
people of that part of the 
country. The frozen 
ground was covered by a 
coating of sleet which 
made the surface of the 
earth so slippery that it 
was almost impossible 
for man or beast to walk. 

On a large plantation 
in Tennessee there was, 
at that time, a_ stout 
negro woman who worked in the kitchen of the | 
mansion house, but who lived in a cabin not | 
very far away, at the foot of a hill. On the 
evening of the sleet storm when her work was 
done, Rachel found it absolutely impossible for 
her to walk down the hill to her home, for it 
was as much as she could do to keep her feet on 
levél ground. 


A Happy Suggestion. 


She was in a state of great concern, when 
some one suggested that she should get a thick 
plank and slide down upon it to her cabin. She 
accepted this suggestion, seated herself upon a 
plank and started down the hill; the plank 
glided easily over the smooth and _ slippery 
ground, and she soon began to move with the 
speed of a railway train. Fortunately she did 
not strike a tree or a rock, and holding tightly 
to the plank she swept down the hill to the level | 
ground on which her cabin stood and brought | 
up near her door with the flourish of a coach | 
and four. 

She was a good deal fluttered by her rapid 





descent, but was delighted that she had come 


and Hannibal was not a man to sell his property | 


for such a sum to a man of means like himself. 


Abraham’s Ruse. 


But there was a very poor darky in the 
neighborhood, always dressed in rags, and 
seldom seen with a cent in his pocket, who, 
Abraham thought, would make a good agent in 
this mule business. If Peter should go and 
make an offer for the mule, it was certain that 
Hannibal would know that it would be of no 
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“THEN HE DELIVERED HIS OPINION.” 


use to try to get much money out of him, and 
he might be willing to accept the low price that 
Abraham proposed to give. 

So Abraham confided the business to Peter’s 
charge. He gave him the thirteen dollars, told 
him to go and offer it to Hannibal for the mule, 
and if the latter refused to sell it for that price, 
Peter could conscientiously tell him that he could 
give him no more, for it was impossible for him 
to raise another cent, and if Hannibal thought 
he could get no more than thirteen dollars for 
his twenty-five-dollar mule, it was very likely 
he might take it. 

Peter went off, but on his way he took one of 
the silver dollars and buried it under a stone, for 
he did not consider it right that he should do this 
work without some commission. Then he went 
on to Hannibal’s house, and offered him twelve 
dollars for his mule. 

There was a great deal of discussion about 
this business. At first Hannibal positively 
declined to sell his mule at any such ridiculous 
price, but when Peter assured him, over and over 
again, that he had not another cent in the world 
except the twelve dollars he offered, which he 
said he had saved up for a long time because he 


Hannibal would not give up the money—the 
twelve dollars; Peter would not relinquish his 
| hold upon the one dollar he had confiscated ; and 

Abraham refused to retain the mule. As the 
angry parties could not settle this matter among 
themselves, they agreed to refer the question to 
the minister of their church. 

This reverend individual carefully heard what 
each party had to say, and then he delivered his 
| opinion. ‘“Brudder Abraham,” said he, ‘“‘you 
think it a mighty bard thing that Brudder 

Hannibal, who is you’ frien’, you’ neighbor an’ a 
little bit you’ kin, should 
sell you a blin’ mule for 
twelve good dollars.’’ 

*That’s what I think !”’ 
shouted Brother Abra- 
ham. “It was a mighty 
low-down trick !’’ 

“An’ you, Brudder 
Hannibal, you think it 
was a mean piece of busi- 
ness for Brudder Abra- 
ham, who is you’ frien’, 
you’ neighbor an’ a little 
bit you’ kin, to go and 
git dat poor old Peter to 
take his money an’ go to 
you, an’ buy you’ mule 
for de purpose of gittin’ 
it for half what he 
thought ’twas worth, for 
he knowed you’d sell it 
to Peter a lot sight 
cheaper den you’d sell it 
to him?” 

“Dat’s so!” shouted 
Hannibal. “It was a 
powerful mean trick. I 
never expected one of 
my kin to treat me like 
dat.” 

“As for you, Brudder 
Peter, you’seof de ’pinion 
dat when Brudder Abra- 
ham gave you thirteen 
dollars to buy a mule 
wid, he hadn’t nothin’ 
more to do wid dat 
money, so long as you 
bought a mule wid it, an’ 
dat when Brudder Hannibal took twelve dollars 
for dat mule, he hadn’t nothin’ to do wid any 
of de money ’cept what he willin’ to take. An’ 
so, dat dollar bein’ left out, dat dollar was you’ 
dollar.” 

“Dat’s certainly my pinion,” said Peter. 

“Now you-all’s had you’ say,” replied the 
preacher, “‘an’ my ’pinion is dat each one of you- 
all has been tryin’ to do all de cheatin’ you 
could; an’ my ’pinion furdermore is dat each of 
you has succeeded fust-rate, an’ you ought to be 
satisfied; an’ de best thing for de whole of 
you-all is to keep what you’ve got and be mighty 
glad you got it.” 





Negro “‘ Tournaments.”’ 

| ‘The negro is ever ready to adapt himself to 
any ‘form of amusement or sport. Among the 
young men of Virginia the tournament used to 
be very popular. The contestants were not clad 
in armor, nor did they endeavor to dismount each 
| other with their long lances or cleave their 
helmets with battle-axes. 

The knights, who all possessed some high- 
sounding name, such as “The Knight of the 


down the dangerous hill so swiftly and so | thought if he owned a mule he might sometimes | Black Shield,” “The Knight of the Waving 


safely. 


| get a job of: work, Hannibal began to show a 


Plume” or ‘The Knight of the Sounding Horn,” 


The next morning, however, Rachel did not | disposition to consider the matter; and at last, | mounted on their fleetest horses and riding at a 
appear in the kitchen of the big house, and after | for Peter had displayed his twelve dollars in | wild gallop, would endeavor to put the point of 
waiting some time, the family began to be afraid | tempting array, he consented to take them for his their long lances through a ring which was 
that she had hurt herself when she had slid |mule. Before paying the money, however, Peter | suspended above their heads. To the victor in 


down the hill on the previous evening, and a | 
man was sent to her cabin to see what was the | 
matter. 

He made his way down the hill with great 
difficulty, and when he reached the bottom he 
found Rachel sitting on her plank and doing her 
best to make it slide up the hill. Having come | 
down so pleasantly and easily, she wished to go | 
back in the same way. | 

This incident, however, does not give a good | 
idea of the negro’s powers of judgment. He} 
may sometimes suppose that when he has | 


demanded that Hannibal should guarantee the 
mule to be sound, but this Hannibal positively 
refused to do. 

“When a mule gits to be dat old,” said he, 
“nobody in dis world knows whether he has got 
anything de matter wid him or not; but ef dey 
do know he hasn’t got anything de matter wid 
him, dey don’t sell him for twelve dollars. 
When you buys a twelve-dollar mule, you has to 
take de chances along wid him. 

“A twelve-dollar mule may be all right to-day, 
and he may have something de matter wid him 


this martial but unbloody exercise was awarded 
the right to choose the Queen of Love and 
Beauty, whom he led in the opening dance at the 
ball which always finished the day. 

These tournaments have almost died out among 
the whites of Virginia, but have been taken up 
by the negro cavaliers. Not long ago there was 
a very well attended tournament in the southern 
part of Virginia; all the knights and all the 
pleasure-seekers who made up the crowd which 
filled the grounds were of a dusky hue, and the 
general enjoyment was greater, perhaps, than it 





done a thing one way, he may be able to do the | to-morrow, but dem chances is jist as much a! ever had been at the famous tournaments of the 
same thing in another way, but very often he | part of de mule as his tail is, so ef you wants him | past. The address to the knights was eloquently 
shows a great deal of shrewdness in settling | you takes him jist as he stands, and I takes your | delivered by one of the negro orators of the 


questions of business or ethics, and as he always | 
puts a good deal of his independent invention 


twelve dollars jist as dey stand.’ 
Now Peter did not forget that if this sale was 


county, and was full of earnest encouragement 
| to the valiant horsemen to go forth and do their 
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duty as dauntless soldiers who knew no fear and 
who would be appalled by no obstacles. 

The gallant knights were well mounted ; they 
handled their lances with a firm hand, and 
frequently carried off the ring from the little 
hook on which it hung. Shouts and cheers 
when a successful thrust was made were such as 
had never been heard in the tournament fields of 
olden times. The victor of the combat bore the 
proud name of “The Knight of Sweet Gum 
Hollow,” and it was his privilege to choose and 
crown the Queen of Love and Beauty, whom he 
led out to the first dance with more airs and 
graces than are usually accorded to actual queens 
who wear real crowns. 

If the X-ray should ever be brought to such 
perfection that by its means we can discover the 
mental qualities and characteristics of the human 
being, it will be found that the negro of the 
South possesses in a far higher degree capabilities 
of enjoying the good things of this world, and of 
looking forward with earnest faith and hope 
to the good things of the next, than can be 
discovered in the convolutions of the brain of the 
ordinary ‘‘million-heir ;’’ and if these latter gen- 
tlemen could find out any method by which in 
parting with one of their millions they could buy 
from a negro the ability thoroughly to enjoy the 
rest, there would be a great many rich negroes in 
our Southern States. 


i ae 


The Breath of Allah. 
In Six Chapters. —Chapter V. 


66 HE night on which I started out to steal 
some of the sacred stones of Hud’s kabr 
was one of those Arabian nights of 

infinite calm, when the stars glow like yellow 

gems rather than sparkle; it was moonless, yet 
so light that I could walk boldly. 

“*After telling Mehemet Faiz that 1 was going 
out for a walk, I went quietly into the great 
park-garden and sat in the shadow of the palms 
for a time, to make sure that no one was astir and 
watching me. Then | went around by the foot 
of the ghail, at the base of the cliffs where the 
windmills were, and thence passed from the 
shadow of the frankincense-trees to the camel- 
way which skirts the crags. 

“The Bedouin are rarely abroad by night, and 
the Somalese house slaves are forbidden to leave 
the inclosures after dark. Hence I had little 
apprehension of falling in with pedestrians. 
But hyenas often come out to the brink of the 
cliffs after nightfall. 

“TI heard one laughing a long way off as L 
went on; but I knew that the brutes rarely 
descended into the valley proper, such is their 
wholesome dread of the matchlock guns of the 
Arabs. Two or three gazelles which I started 
reassured me as to the safety of the road. 

“The distance to Kabr Hud is rather more 
than three miles, and I reached the oval inclosure 
of the shrine in fifty minutes. My intent was 
to capture at least four of the round black stones 
that night; lacking time to transport them all to 
the Nawas’s house before daybreak, I would 
conceal one or two in the sand on the way there. 
I guessed that the mollahs were likely to keep 
an account of their number, so that they would 
miss any that I carried away, and it might prove 
impossible to approach the tomb again without 
discovery. 

“To avoid being tracked by the imprint of my 
American boots, I left them just outside the 
palm-garden, and tramped in my socks over the 
warm, soft sand. 

“T went slowly on past the tomb, and recon- 
noitered the mosque, which stood at a distance 
of a rifle-shot farther along the camel-way, and 
close up to the high basalt crags. The little 
white mosque itself was silent and dark, but a 
faint light showed in one of the hovels near it. 

“IT stood by some acacia thorn-bushes and 
listened. Two kids were bleating in a pen, a 
dog barked once or twice, and a jackal ran past 
me witha snarl. Large bats were whirring and 
doubling here and there, but the priests were 
apparently asleep. 

“T was on the point of stealing back to the 
kabr, or tomb, when the muffled soughing of the 
Bir Barhut came to my ears, low and scarcely 
audible at first, as if at an enormous depth in 
subterranean caverns, but soon increasing in 
energy. 

“Curious to hear what the eruptive outburst 
was like at night, I remained listening for some 
time. The low grumblings soon resembled 
somewhat the throb or cough of a high-pressure 
steam-engine, and were accompanied by a loud 
roaring and gurgling of water and steam. A 
considerable tremor was communicated to the 
air about me. 

“Soon an immense cloud of vapor drifted 
outward and rose into the heavens for a time, 
quite obscuring the stars. As the flood of hot 
water and mud came pouring and gurgling from 
the ravine, the strong sulphurous odor which I 
had noticed on our first visit to Bir Barhut 
drifted out to where I stood, two or three hundred 
paces distant. 

“Heard in the night, the Bir is certainly awe- 
inspiring; and there is little wonder that the 
Arabs believe it to be the mouth or outlet of that 
gehenna to which, as their seyyids teach them, 
the souls of all unbelievers will be consigned. 

“When the geyser had ceased its bellowings, I 
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went back to the kabr and tried the weight of | 


the black stones, which proved unusually heavy 
for their size. Any one of them, as large as a 
football, was as heavy as I could carry with any 
ease. It had been my intention to obtain larger 
sizes, and I rolled out several of these from the 
long, irregular heap ; but they proved too weighty 
for me. 


hyenas will soon pick my bones,’ for I felt sure 
that the mollahs meant to murder me. I kept 
wofully thinking that neither Brooks nor any of 
my relatives would ever know what had become 
of me. Still, my grief was not poignant; I think 
I was more or less dazed from the effects of the 
blow on the head, which, as the scar shows, 


must have been a hard one. 
“T set off at length with two stones about the | 


“Being dragged face downward at times, sand 


565 


| sounded like a spade or crowbar thrust down. 
Some one spoke; there was a reply of ‘Za’ in 
Arabic, then a third voice said, ‘Billah, ruh 

| imshi’—Well, goon. In an instant I lay down, 

| counterfeiting death. 

| “The mollahs had come again, and a cold 

| sweat of despair started forth over my entire 

| body! They scraped away the sand, and raised 
a trap-door over my head. The light of a torch 


size of a man’s head, oneon each arm. I discarded | got into my mouth, which | tried to spit out when | fell in, nearly blinding my eyes by the change 


the old date sack—you know the bag of matting | they stopped. Presentiy dogs were barking about | from utter darkness. 


An instinct of self-preser- 


in which dates are imported—by means of which | me, and I think that they bit my feet, which were | vation led me to slip the unopened knife back 


I had intended to sling a large stone over my | unprotected. 


shoulder. 


We were at the mosque, or by the 
hovels behind it, near the foot of the cliffs; for I 


|into my pocket and feign unconsciousness. I 
| thrust my hand inside the cords again, and lay 


“By the time I had gone two miles my load faintly heard the drip of water, as if from one of | still on my right side. 
was heavy indeed, and I foresaw that I should | the springs which are numerous in the valley 
hardly be able to cover the entire distance to and | where the lofty crags impend. 


from the great house three times that night. So 


I hid the two stones in the sand near a large | into cold, wet dirt or sand. 


*‘Soon I was pushed, and fell off a steep bank 
The shock roused 


camel-thorn beside the way, and went back for | me and I tried to regain my feet, but fell down 


two more. As I drew near the oval inclosure, I 
felt quite certain that I discerned a dark object 
moving around to the far side of it. 
were snarling at a distance down the valley, and 
after watching for at least ten minutes, I con- 


cluded that I had caught a glimpse of one of these | down on my head. 


sneaking beasts. 


“On entering the inclosure, I found that the | appeared 


old date sack, which I had left spread out on the 
ground beside the black stones, had disappeared. 
This rather confirmed my 
conjecture that a hyena ora 
jackal had been dogging my 
footsteps; for these creatures 
will always drag away any 
article which one has dropped 
or left behind. 

“TI selected two more 
stones, and made a second 
trip to my cache by the 
camel-thorn. I coveted one 
more and larger stone for 
my electrical outfit, so I 
struck into a trot, in my 
socks, which by this time 
were worn in holes, and 
went back to the kabr fora 
third time. 

“All seemed quiet about 
the place. Entering the in- 
closure, I walked slowly 
around the long rick of black 
stones. I had in my hands 
a stone such as I wanted, 
when suddenly, with a swish 
and low, rattling noise, a net 
fell about me! It had been 
thrown from a nook amidst 
the black heaps of stones on 
the grave. 

“Tt was a net of thongs, 


| such as the Arab hunters throw over a young 


gazelle which they have run down on horse- 
back. As I had seen such nets at the Nawas’s 
house, I divined what it was the instant it fell 
about me. 

“Tnstinctively | jumped backward and clutched 
for the net with both hands to throw it off; but 
it was jerked viciously tight ina moment. Before 
I could clear myself or do anything effectual 
in self-defence, four mollahs were upon me, 
erying out, ‘Uf! uf! uf!’ 

“In one of those nets a beast or a man is 
helpless. He may strike, kick, bound, but the 
tightening meshes hold him in. Nevertheless, I 
fought hard and gave my enemies some trouble. 
We tumbled and rolled over all the inclosed 
space, first up, then down, grappling, striking 
and kicking. 

“At one moment I was underneath, scratching 
in the sand, the next moment on top of a mollah 
or two. Their game was to throw themselves 
bodily on me and hold me down. 

“All the time I was trying to get my right 
hand into my pocket, for there was a clasp-knife, 
the only weapon I had about me. If I could 
have got this knife and opened it, I might have 
cut myself loose; but the cruel net restricted 
every movement of my elbows. I expected 
momentarily that the mollahs would stab me, 
but they had a design less merciful than that of 
killing me quickly. 

“In the midst of my hardest struggles one of 
my assailants either struck me with a club or a 
stone; or perhaps I struck my own head against 
the stones. At any rate, I was stunned in some 
way by a blow, and when I regained conscious- 
ness the mollahs were drawing cords about my 
ankles and legs. I tried to spring by aid of my 
hands, but found that a thong already bound 
both arms tightly to my sides. Moreover, I was 
still in the net. Blood was trickling down my 
face, and I could feel a wetness as of blood 
down my left leg. 

“T despaired then. I had no more strength 
left in me. Hope went out as the old vampires 
finished cording my feet, and then jerked at the 
net again. I could not see them, for I now lay 
face down in the sand; but there were four of 
them, no doubt ihe same filthy, scowling old 
harpies who had berated me when I went to the 
tomb with the Nawas Yagup. 

“While trussing me up, they exulted over my 
plight and execrated me. Having once more 
kicked me and spat upon me, all four seized the 
two long lines that formed the casting gear of the 
net, and dragged me toward the mosque, my 
body plowing a furrow in the soft sands. 

“*This is the end of me,’ I thought. “The 





in the wet. There I lay dazed again. 
“Next, or before long, 


Jackals | an odd noise attracted 


my attention ; sand was 
rattling and sifting 


Some one 


ABOUT ME.” 


“A NET FELL 


to be shovelling sand over me. I could hear it fall, 
plunk, plunk, as it was thrown from the shovel. 
But I felt only the few grains that sifted down 
and fell into my ear. 

“With a gleam of returning coherency I sur- 
mised that I was being buried alive, and again I 
tried hard to get my arms and feet free; but I 
could effect nothing, and lay still again, hearing 
the sand go thud, thud somewhere over my 
head. I must have been considerably out of 
my senses, for I do not recall that my hurts gave 
me any pain, and it is probable that I fell into a 
state of coma. 

“T can explain what followed in no other way 
than by supposing that I lay in the pit, uncon- 
scious or but semi-conscious, during most of that | 
day, for when finally I came to my senses, I 
seemed to have had dreadful dreams. My head 
felt as if packed in ice, and a terrible pain shot 
through it. I stirred, and that was agony, but I 
could move very little, for 1 was still in the net 
and the cords. And oh, but I was thirsty! 

*“As sense returned more and more, I found 
that I was lying in sand so wet that by pressing 
my knuckles into it I could feel water in the 
holes. Thirst nerved me to work my right arm 
up and down within the cords; I rolled over | 
several times, trying to stretch the wet thongs, | 
and after working, wriggling and straining for a | 
time, I was able to grasp the thongs with my | 
left hand. By pulling them downward I released | 


my right hand, and then my thirst was in | 









“The mollahs held their torch up while they 
| gazed at me for a few moments, then let down a 
| short ladder and descended one after another, 
| three of them. As if slightly aroused by their 
| coming, I groaned and made a feeble attempt to 
move and to turn. 

“*Wellah,’ one of them 
muttered, ‘the Christian dog 
is not dead.’ He poked me 
with some pointed thing, 
leaving a wound from which 
I afterward had reason to 
believe he had carried a 
camel-goad. Another laid 
hold of the net and pulled 
me over on my back. With- 
out fully opening my eyes I 
could see by the light of the 
torch, the three unkempt 
seyyids, their aged faces 
hideous with fanaticism. 

“A fourth mollah -now 
descended into the pit, fetch- 
ing something which may 
have been a roll of vellum, 
and began bawling forth 
sentences of portentous 
length which I presume were 
passages from the Koran; 
all, so far as I understood, 
of a highly condemnatory 
nature. When he had dis- 
coursed for some minutes in 
this strain, two of the mollahs 
seized me, turned my face 
downward, and extended my 
body at full length on the 
wet earth. Then a third 
energetically bastinadoed my 
back and legs with the handle 
of the camel-goad. Fortu- 
nately he could not get full 
swing in the narrow pit. 

“They were engaged in a 
symbolic ceremony—serving 
me out in strict accord with 
Moslem scripture and superstition, which teach 
that the angels of Allah enter the graves of 
the wicked dead by night, and beat them in the 
sepulchre. 

“Tt seemed that they wished to give me the full 
course before despatching me to the Moslem 
gehenna. 
| “I bore the blows as best I could, merely 
groaning a little at intervals; for I hoped, if I 
simulated entire helplessness, to get some oppor- 
tunity of escape or of drawing my knife and 
fighting it out with them. But the knife was in 
my pocket, with the blade stuck in the handle. 
I dared not move, for a blow on the head from 
one of those camel-sticks would stun a man. 

“When the first mollah had pounded me till 
his arm must have ached, another took the stick 
and continued the castigation, flailing me with a 
zeal which did credit to his piety. The seyyid 
with the parchment roll was ranting away all the 
time in terrible tones. 

“They tired of the business after a time, and 
the mollah with the parchment roll climbed out 
of the pit. Then the four, working together, 
hoisted me out of the pit. I was glad to be 
again in open air. 

“A conflict of opinion among my captors 
seemed now to arise. Repeatedly I heard the 
words bayl—a mule or ass—and mashok, which 
is a large, thick, leathern bag used to transport 
water in the desert on the backs of camels. 

“While two of the mollahs stood over me with 


control. | their sticks, the torch-bearer went away to one 


“To work my fist into the wet earth, and thus 
make a hole from which [ could scoop up water, | 
was the first instinctive effort. I suppose it was | 
muddy water, and it had a brackish taste, though | 
this may have been due to the condition of my | 
mouth, but I drank handful after handful of it. 

“T thought of my knife, which I had tried so 
hard to draw while fighting, and I rose to my 
knees. I could feel it in the waistband pocket of | 
my trousers; the mollahs had not searched me, 
thank God! 

“Dizziness caused me to fall forward three or 
four times in the darkness, but soon I could kneel 
steadily. I now remembered being pushed into 
the pit, and the noise of sand thrown in over my 
head. I conjectured that I was in one of those 
pits in which the Arabs store olive oil or palm 
wine. I could not touch either the sides of it nor 
the roof overhead when I reached upward on 
my knees. The place’was close and earthy- | 
smelling. 

**I secured my knife and tried to open it. The 
spring had rusted already. The blade stuck, 
and while I was working at it with my thumb- | 
nail and teeth I heard a noise overhead. It 


of the hovels, whence he presently emerged, drag- 
ging some cumbersome object which crumpled 
loudly as he drew near. This was a mashok, 
the large sizes of which often hold fully two 
barrels. 

“They examined it by the torchlight, and as 
they did so, I, too, was able to see that it was an 
old one, much wrinkled, with a great rip at the 
neck where the nozzle had been. 

“While [ lay peeping covertly at it and wonder- 


| ing, in silent misery, what the mollahs meant to 


do next, one of them opened the ripped seam 
and began to slip my feet into the bag, while the 
other two raised my body to aid the process. , 
“The idea of being bagged up in that old water- 
skin was most alarming, and I was on the instant 
of making one last tussle for life and liberty, 


| when it occurred to me that once I was in the 


bag, out of sight, I would be able to obtain my 

knife unobserved. Then I could cut my way 

out of cords, net and bag. So with but a feeble 

movement or two, I allowed them to slide me 

into the mashok, and draw the ripped orifice 

together over my head.” CG, A, STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


“A woman,” said Euripides, ‘should be 
good for everything at home, but abroad good 
for nothing.”’ The unbalanced women who make 


a practice of attending murder trials satisfy at 


least one of these requirements. 

The old Arabian tales, of mischief done 
by evil spirits that had been confined in jars and 
vials, are full of meaning yet. A party of 
hoodlums in Windsor, Nova Scotia, released the 
demon imprisoned in a bottle of whiskey. Result : 
half a town destroyed by fire, and three thousand 
persons made homeless. 

“The only yearly in the world’”’ is the 
subtitle of a little newspaper published by 
Eskimo schoolboys. Under date of March 
25th, the latest issue contains this informing 


announcement: ‘ Bryan elected; the United | 


States at war with Spain. Special dog-sled 
despatch ; word comes by way of the Yukon.” 

In butter-making, how far can the cow 
be from the churn? Certain New Zealand 
dairy farmers have given a practical answer to 
the question. They have made a successful 

. experimental shipment of frozen cream to 
London, where it was churned, and the fresh 
butter was put on the market. A company is 
forming to carry out the idea on a large scale. 

A striking illustration of one.of the 
changes that have taken place in this country is 
the fact that a posse of Cheyenne Indians has 
been trailing a band of white train-robbers in the 
West. Probably the red men have overtaken 
the paleface outlaws by this time and caused 
them to meditate on the sometimes queer 
reversal of situations through the advancement 
of civilization. 


Patriotism in China is sometimes displayed 
in a peculiarly wise and practical way. Ifa 
wealthy man wishes to do something to benefit 
the district in which he lives, he gives it a 
carefully built road. Mrs. Bishop, the well- 
known traveler, passed over some remarkable 
“highways of commerce,’ cut through the rock 
in mountain passes, scaffolded over rivers and 
carried through galleries in which were tablets 
in honor of the giver of the road. 

It is a great advantage to a person to be 
trustworthy in the midst of a populace which 
nobody can trust. When Korea was lately torn 
by contention and the queen was assassinated, 
the king shouted for the American missionaries, 
and when one was admitted, threw his arms 
about his neck, clung to him like a child, and 
kept him all night by his side. To affirm that 
the missionary is without political influence is 
erroncous. He may have the best sort of 
influence. 


The Prince of Monaco, who takes a 
lively interest in deep-sea researches, has been 
taking soundings between the Cape Verde 
Islands and the Azores. From a depth of more 
than twenty-nine hundred fathoms, a little 
more than three miles and a quarter, his trap 
brought up a peculiar amphipod,—a member of 
the shrimp family,—measuring nearly four and 
a third inches in length, with many smaller ones. 
It had been supposed, from the Challenger’s 
submarine discoveries, that no such form of 
sea-life could exist at a greater depth than 
twenty-seven hundred and fifty fathoms. 


When the victory of a party deter- 


mines who shall be the governors of a people, an 
overruling Providence will sometimes make the 
political choice a fortunate one. The ‘available’ 
man turns out to be a capable man. 

In more than one instance during the history 
of our country between 1860 and 1865, untried 
greatness developed where to human foresight 
promotion was only an expedient. High qualities 
are not suddenly created. They sleep, but God 
knows where they are. In a grand crisis they 
leap to light, and men thoughtlessly say that 
circumstances made them. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Springfield lawyer, did 
not put on any one else’s greatness, or the 
greatness of circumstances. He simply found 
his own when it was most needed. Mr. Woodrow 


Wilson, in his admirable critical essay, says of 
this remarkable man: “He was not fit to be 
President until he actually became President. 
He was fit then because, learning as he went, he 
found out how much there was to learn, and had 
still an infinite capacity for learning.’’ 

It is this “capacity for learning” that has 


raised many a boy from a floor-sweeper to the 
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| Illinois Central Railroad Company has adopted 


headship of a firm, and fitted many an official|a plan which is free from that objection. It 
| novice for responsibilities which he never knew | allows its employés to buy its stock at par,—less 


\\ sé | until he was forced to carry them. 
we | 


President Stryker of Hamilton College, in 


| a recent address, threw out a hint that is worthy 
|of consideration by those who are prone to 


excessive pride in circumstances of birth. “We 


| ought,” he said, “to think more of what our 











ancestors would think of us than of what we 
think of them.” 
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LIFE’S JOURNEY. 
Though dim my day until the night, 
At evening-time there shall be light. 
Christina Rosetti. 


<o- 


Rosebery’s Career. 
The earliest forecast of the career of the Earl 


| of Rosebery was made by a shrewd Scotchman, 
| who heard him deliver a speech at a luncheon 


after a military review. He was a lad of fourteen, 


but he spoke so well that this keen observer | 


declared that the volunteers had been listening to 
one of England’s future prime ministers. 

Twenty years passed, and he was still referred 
to by his friends as a man with a great future in 
public life, although he had done little to justify 
expectation. His first speech in the House of 
Lords, when he was twenty-four, was a feeble 
one ; and while he presided three years afterward 
over a Social Science Congress, and subsequently 
was chosen the rector of two 
Scotch universities, he had 
made no marked progress in 
political life. Yet those who 
met him frequently were im- 
pressed with his force of char- 
acter and exceptional ability, 
=’ and were in the habit of 
/ speaking of him as a future 

prime minister. 

Ear. of RoseseRy. ie had not been idle, but 
had made good use of his wealth and leisure. He 
had traveled much and had thought deeply on 
many subjects. When he obtained his first 
official position in 1881 as Under-Secretary of 
the Home Office, he went ahead rapidly. 

In five years he was Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and his intimate friend, Mr. Gladstone, 
had pointed to him as the future leader of the 
Liberal party and his own successor. He had 
already been a leader of the Imperial Federation 
League, and he subsequently took an active part 
in the organization of the first London County 
Council. When Mr. Gladstone retired from 
public life the Earl of Rosebery became prime 
minister. 

As a man of the future he had excited much 
enthusiasm. As a man of the present he has 
failed to make a reputation as a statesman of the 
first rank. His tenure of office was short, and 
his party met with a crushing defeat in the 
general elections of 1895. As the leader of a 
divided and discouraged minority he soon lost 
heart and retired from public life. ; 

His failure to justify the hopes of his friends 
was not due to any lack of brilliant gifts. As 
an orator he is without a rival in England. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a better debater, but is not more 
fluent as a speaker, and lacks his melodious voice 
and resources of humor. 

On the platform he is an almost ideal speaker, 
combining with dignity of bearing and earnest- 
ness of manner, a sparkling wit and felicity of 
expression which delight an audience. 

Tiis career proves that it is a misfortune, at 
least for an English Liberal, to be born a Peer. 
He has sat in the House of Lords since he was 
twenty-one. If he could have fought his way to 
the front in the Commons he would have had 
the political training in the management of party 
affairs which would have fitted him for leader- 
ship. 

As a man of the future he was a dreamer 
interesting himself in many things. As prime 
minister and leader he lacked definite purpose 





and commanding authority. His public career | 


has been blighted by the accident of high birth. 


ee | 


A Better Way. 


Modern medical science classifies certain kinds 
of disease as ‘‘preventable.”” While the physi- 
cians of a generation ago devoted themselves to 
contending with these diseases after they had 
developed, the physicians of to-day try to remove 
the conditions which occasion them. The result 
is a saving of human suffering and a diminished 
death-rate. 


So far as it is possible to apply this principle. 


of prevention to troubles between employers and 
the employed, the best results may be expected. 
It is a good thing when such troubles are settled 
by conference or arbitration, but it is a better 
thing when they are avoided altogether by wise 
precautions. 

Labor wars arise from a supposed antagonism 
between the interests ef labor and capital. A 
wise policy of conciliation will seek to make 
those interests identical. 

Sometimes this can be done by a plan of 
profit-sharing; though there is the objection to 
this plan that it gives labor a share of profits, 
but throws all risks and losses on capital. The 





than its market value,—and thus to acquire an 

| interest in the welfare of the corporation. Two 
| thousand shares are already thus owned, and 
| partial payment has been made on sixteen 
| hundred more. 

Sometimes permanent arrangements can be 
made for friendly conference on any difficulties 
which may arise. This is the plan which has 
| been followed of late years in the New York 
street department. There is a “Committee of 
| Forty-one” in the department, elected by the 
| men, and wholly made up of sweepers and 
| drivers. 

To this committee all complaints are first sent. 
If it cannot settle them, they are forwarded to a 
| joint board of conference, made up of five 
|members of the committee and five officers of 
the department, in which all are on an absolute 
| equality and a sweeper or driver is always 
|chairman. If this board cannot settle a case, 
| it is sent to the commissioner, whose judgment 

is final. 

Out of about three hundred cases arising in 
| the first year, two-thirds were settled by the 
committee. The others were settled by the board 
of conference. Only one case was sent to the 
commissioner, and that was decided by him 
more favorably to the employé than the board of 
conference had deemed best. 

Many a strike in private industry, wasteful 
alike to capital and labor, might have been 
prevented by so simple an arrangement as this. 


* 
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RESTLESSNESS. 


Who with a little cannot be content 
Endures an everlasting punishment. 
Herrick. 


™ 
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‘¢ Sent to America.’’ 


The Glasgow, Scotland, Herald, of September 
2d, printed this paragraph, which has interest for 
every American : 

Jobn Gordon, fifteen years of age, who was 
found guilty at the Central Police Court of 
attempting to pick a lady’s pocket in St. Enoch 
station and who admitted making his living by 
betting on horse-races, was brought up for 
sentence yesterday. The lad’s mother appeared, 
and undertook to send him right away to 
America. ‘lo allow of this arrangement being 
carried out the accused was liberated. 

Of course the case is not an exceptional 
one, yet the manner of stating it revives the 
old problem, whether foreign officials view 
“America” as a reformatory or as a rubbish- 
heap. 

The one implication is more flattering than 
the other, but neither seems quite to warrant 
us in warmly welcoming vagabonds. Perhaps 
on the whole our consuls might judiciously 
employ themselves in following up cases like 
Gordon’s, and occasionally reminding magis- 
trates and others that “‘protection” is the present 
policy of this country, and that pickpockets 
are not on our free list. 


m~ 
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The Humiliation of Greece. 


Greece is paying a heavy penalty for her 
rashness in undertaking war with ‘Turkey 
against the wishes of the powers,—Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, Austria - Hungary 
and Italy. 


lasted less than three weeks. It resulted in the 
crushing defeat of Greece; and it was followed 
by four months of suspense, during which the 
representatives of the powers at Constantinople, 
having had the interests of Greece committed to 
them without reserve, were negotiating terms 
|of peace, while the Turks remained in full 
possession of Thessaly, reaping the harvests, 
| seizing the cattle, and collecting taxes from such 
of the people as were left. 

The principal conditions of the preliminary 
treaty of peace, which was agreed upon by the 
powers September 18th, and ratified by the 
sultan three days later, have been described in 
| the column of Current Events. In brief, they 
give Greece.a frontier which is indefensible; 
exact from her a large money indemnity; and 
put her revenues, in part at least, under the 
control of an international commission. 

Lord Salisbury, speaking in the House of 
Lords last May, said, “It is not possible that 
the six powers of Europe should allow Christian 
communities to pass from Christian rulers and 
fall under the government of the sultan.” Yet 
they have done precisely that, as regards several 
Christian villages lying within the “rectified 
frontier’ given to Turkey; and England has 
been a party to it. 

It must be said, however, that English influ- 
ence, in the negotiations, was exerted in favor 
of Greece; and it might have availed to secure 
better terms, had it not been for the implacable 
hostility of Germany. 

The attitude of Germany, from the beginning 
of the troubles, has been extraordinary. Ger- 
many lent the sultan officers and guns for the 
invasion of ‘Thessaly ; she took advantage of the 
straits of Greece to insist on provisions for the 
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old bondholders; and she successfully opposed 
Lord Salisbury’s plan for a guarantee by the 
powers, which would have helped Greece to 
borrow money for the indemnity. Kaiser Wil- 
helm has even accepted from the sultan, in a 
warm personal letter, a gift of cannon captured 
from the Greeks. 





Hard as the terms of peace are, they do not 
set a limit to the troubles of Greece. They are 
ambiguous as to the frontier, which may be still 
further “rectified” in the interest of Turkey; 
they are ambiguous as to the indemnity, leaving 
the way open to claims for private losses; and 
they are ambiguous as to the evacuation of 
Thessaly by the Turks, fixing no precise date 
for its accomplishment, and providing no means 
by which the Turks can be made to go if they 
are not disposed to go. The conclusion of a 
definite treaty is left to direct negotiations between 
Greece and Turkey, in which Greece is at great 
disadvantage. 

Turkey has shown herself capable of mobilising 
and maintaining a large army. She has not only 
crushed her weak Christian neighbor, but has 
overmatched and outwitted the diplomacy of 
Christian Europe. Her successes have made 
her so intractable that the Christian powers may 
yet have grave occasion to repent the concessions 
which they have made to her. 


* 
> 





Irresolute. 


A writer on French politics in the London Truth 
tells a significant anecdote of the Duc d’ Aumale, 
who died a few weeks ago. The duke was a 
prince of the House of Orleans, enormously 
wealthy, and so popular in his youth that it was 
thought he could easily play the role of Louis 
Napoleon, and secure his own election as president 
or stadtholder of France. But he died in the 
position to which he was born. 

The English writer who tells the story was 
standing near the door at a state ball when the 
duke entered. 

“Announce me,” he said to the servant, “as 
Général le Due d@’ Aumale.” 

The man stepped forward, but the duke stopped 
him. “No. As le Due d’ Aumale, simply,” he 
corrected. 

Before the servant could open his mouth the 
duke interrupted him again, anxiously, “An- 
nounce me as His Royal Highness, the Due d’ 
Aumale.” 

But again he stopped him. “I will not be 
announced at all,” and passed into the room in 
silence. 

“Then,” says the writer, “I understood why he 
never had been king or stadtholder of France!” 

A story with the same meaning is told of the 
nomination a few years ago of a governor of the 
State of New York. A popular candidate of 
brilliant talents was considered favorably by~ the 
party leaders who were to make the nomination. 
They met him at dinner the night before the 
eaucus. He had finical tastes and hesitated 
anxiously over every dish. 

“Game, sir?” asked the waiter at last. 

“What have you? Ah, quail! Bring me quail— 
or,no! Here is pheasant. A bit of pheasant, if 
you please.” 

While the man was gone he was silent and 
anxious, and when the pheasant appeared whis- 
pered, “I think I'll try both. A quail, please. 
Yes—a little of both.” But when both plates 
were set before him he shoved them aside with 
disgust, exclaiming, “Take them away! I won’t 
have any game at all.” 

When the dinner was’over and he had left the 
room, an almost unanimous expression of opinion 
passed around the table. 

“No, gentlemen,” said the leader, “the man 
who is so irresolute that he cannot decide what 
meat to eat lacks an essential quality that is 
| needed as the governor of the State of New 





The war, which began in April with the raid | York.” 
of Greek irregulars across the Turkish frontier, | 


The nomination was given to a man who as 
| governor, and afterward as president, whatever 
his shortcomings, was never accused of irresolu- 
tion or of unnecessary delay in making up his 
mind. 
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The Other Man’s Eyes. 


An eloquent political speaker, who attempted 
during the strike in some mills in Philadelphia to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of the capitalists 
and laborers, stopped short in his impassioned 
speech and exclaimed: 

“It could all be set right if you could each, for 
only ten minutes, look at the matter through the 
other man’s eyes!” 

He had found the source of much of the injustice 
in the world—the lack of that power which enables 
us to see the “other side of the question.” 

A biographer of Chief Justice Marshall said his 
defect as a lawyer was that when the plaintiff 
was his client he perceived every point which 
could be brought on behalf of the defendant, 
and with difficulty refrained from urging them. 
As a judge, however, this clear vision was of 
inestimable value to him. 

An English critic, who was a personal friend of 
Thomas Carlyle and his wife, said, lately, “Much 
of their unhappiness was the result of their 
absolute inability to look at any question except 
from their own point of view. Hence, on every 
subject of morals, taste or opinion, they were at 
odds with each other, and usually with everybody 
else in the world.” 

A man or woman afflicted with this mental 
myopia may have a heart full of love for his 


| family and friends, yet go through life wounding 
; them at every turn. 


Most of the warse and 
dissensions in nations, communities and families 
are caused by inability to see that men may 
honestly view a subject from different standpoints. 

The Scotch people once believed that certain 





men were endowed at birth with a vision that 
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looked into the future; they called it the second | 
sight. 

The second sight which sees the present clearly 
is of infinitely more value, and most persons 
may hopefully strive to acquire it. 


* 
> 





“EXAMS.” 


Not long ago an officer of the school board in 
one of our largest cities was offered a more | 
responsible position than he then held, in the | 

| 





school system of another city. He was selected 
because he had proved his efliciency, and his | 
departure was reckoned a distinct loss to the one 
city as it was a gain to the other. 

After accepting his new appointment he took— | 
as the law required—an examination, and failed | 





THE YOUTH’S 


His roommate used to help him, but even then 
the result was not very satisfactory, though before 
long their combined ingenuity led them to make 
free use of a convenient, if original, abbreviation 
corresponding very nearly to “sundries’’—that 
conveniently elastic term which assists so many 
young folks to bring their accounts out even. 

When Mrs. Barry first looked over her boy’s | 
account-book on his return she was much pleased, | 
though also much astonished, at the most fre- | 
quently recurring item of expense, and inquired 
how he bad been led to take so strong an interest | 
in the cause of missions. Astonished in his turn, 
he declared he had not given a penny to missions. | 

“But surely,” exclaimed Mrs. Barry, “the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel is missionary 
work, and I find that more than half your money 
has been given in small sums to 8S. P. G.”’ 

“S. P. G., mother,” confessed the future digni- 


| 


to pass! The proper inference, however, is Not | tary of the church, “does not mean Society for the 
that a mistake was made in appointing him; | propagation of the Gospel; but when I could not 
rather that the examination was not a judicious | yemember on what I had spent my money, I put 








one. If it had been one to test the knowledge 
that would be required in the discharge of his | 
duty, a failure would have been a disgrace. 

Two stories which we borrow from the “Expe- | 
rience of Sixty-five Years of Naval Administra- | 
tions,” by the late Sir John Briggs, indicate a fine | 
scorn of examinations by the old British sea-dogs. 
They failed to see that, although they were 
excusable for the ignorance they confessed, times 
had changed, and that young men just out of | 
sehool should have known what they did not. 

A letter came one day to the Admiralty Board, 
from an indignant father, who complained that 
his son had been rejected for a naval cadetship 
because he did not know the capital of Mada- 
gascar. Sir Charles Wood considered the subject 
for a moment, and then turning to the first sea 
lord said: 

“T am sure I don’t know, do you?” 

He did not, neither did any other of the naval 
lords. Thereupon Sir Charles turned to the 
permanent secretary of the board, and said, “You 
are a first-class man, perhaps you can tell us.” 
But neither he nor Sir Francis Beaufort, the 
hydrographer of the admiralty, could answer the 
question. 

Sir Charles then said, “Telegraph instantly that 
that boy is to be admitted, for it would be too bad 
to refuse him because he did not know that which 
the lords of the admiralty, the secretary and the 
hydrographer were ignorant of.” 

Another admiralty story relates a conversation 
between two old-fashioned sea lords, Sir John 
Beresford and Sir Charles Rowley, when con- 
fronted with an examination paper in gunnery, 
then a novelty. 

“Do you know it is very strange, but I don’t 
understand all this. Pray, sir, what is the mean- 
ing of the word ‘impact?’” asked Sir Charles, 
addressing the chief clerk, who replied: 

“L rather think it means the force of a blow.” 

Sir Charles then turned to Sir John Beresford 
and exclaimed, “What, in the name of good 
fortune, is meant by ‘initial velocity?’ ” 

Sir John replied, “I'll be hanged if I know, but 
I suppose it’s some of Tom Hasting’s scientific 
bosh.” 

The two jolly old admirals then proposed to the 
first lord the ‘abolishing of the gunnery ship 
Excellent, the source of all the trouble. Of course 
so radical a remedy of what they regarded as 
“bosh” was not adopted. 


——-- +e ———= 


MODEST, BUT SELF-RELIANT. 


General Grant neither overestimated nor dis- 
trusted himself. He was dest and inclined to 
claim less than his due, but he was also self-reliant 
and persistent. An anecdote, related by Mrs. 
Sherwood iu her “Epistle to Posterity,” sets forth 
his disposition to accord to others their due and 
to claim little for himself save the virtue of 
“getting there.” 

Mrs. Sherwood told him on one occasion that an 
English officer who had been present at the dinner 
given him by the Duke of Wellington in the 
Waterloo chamber had told her in London that he 
thought him a very learned soldier. 

“Well, I am not,” said Grant. “I had neither 
the genius of Sherman, nor the learning of Lee 
or Macpherson. I only meant to get there.” 

In 1865, just after the close of the war, General 
Grant -visited West Point, his old alma mater, 
accompanied by Mrs. Grant. 

“We were in the library,” writes Mrs. Sherwood; 
“the examination was going on, and Professor 
Bartlett left the room,coming back,with Grant on 
hisarm. The professors rose to receive him. 1 
think poor General Grant nearly sank through 
the floor; he winced as he never had done in the 
face of the enemy. 

“*Those dreaded professors rising to do me 
honor! Why, I felt all the cadet terror all over 
me,’ he afterward said. 

“He was more comfortable when he got outside 
aud began shaking hands with all mankind and 
womankind, but no one who saw that notable 
scene can forget his modesty.” 
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HOW HE SPENT HIS MONEY. 


The Christian Commonwealth relates an auec- | 
dote of the boyhood of Bishop Barry, which tends 
to show that a bishop, in his early youth, is very 
much like “the other fellows.” He may be, in the 
words of the famous Mr. Chadband, “a soaring | 
human boy,” but however spiritually high he 
soars, he is not likely to soar quite away from the | 
mundane tastes of his comrades. 

Mrs. Barry, it seems, when she first let her son | 
go from her to boarding-school, gave him a ten- 
pound note, which was to last him for the term as 
pocket money; and requested him to keep an 
exact account of his daily expenditures, and bring | 
it home for her inspection in vacation. 

He promised, and endeavored to keep his word. 
But sometimes he would forget to post the items 
for days together, and would then naturally find 
himself in difficulties when he tried to recall them. 
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The Companion Calendar. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. 





The Companion Calendar for 1898 isa 
reproduction in twelve colors of Three 
Charming Pictures from original paintings, 
chosen because of their delicacy of design 
and bright, attractive coloring. 

The Three Groups are enclosed in borders 
of embossed gold. The size of each picture, 
including border, is 8x 1o inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an 
ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. | 


Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, 
this gift to our friends will be a constant 
pleasure through the year as an exceedingly 
attractive work of art. We question whether | 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be | 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres- | 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in | 
the household. 





This Colored Calendar is published exclu- | |S 


sively by THE COMPANION and cannot be | 


obtained elsewhere. If issued in small} | - 


editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898, and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- | 
tion for 1898. 
Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will 
send THE COMPANION from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1898, and for a full 
year from that date. 


| 
HIS OWN IDEA. 


It is said that General Crittenden used to tell 
with great glee a story of the reply once made to 
him by his son, then a little boy of eight or nine 
years. 


A day or two after the Battle of Chickamauga, 
the little fellow went into camp. The general | 
rode during the battle a horse which went by the | 
name of John Jar. a great favorite with his small | 
son. The child showed great delight at seeing his 
father again, but at last, in the midst of a vigorous 
hug, he asked suddenly: 

“Papa, where is John Jay?” 

“Oh,” said his father, gravely, “your horse 
behaved very badly during the fight; he insisted, 
like a coward, on taking me to the rear.” 

he boy looked at him searciingly for an instant. | 
Then his eyes gleamed, and he held up a remon- 
strant little finger, pointing it at his parent. 

“Papa,” said he, severely, “I know John Jay | 
would inever have done that of bis own will. It 
must have been your work!” 

“There seemed to be nothing for me to say,”’ the | 
general usually remarked in conclusion, “and 
consequently I forbore to argue the matter!” 





INTRODUCING HIMSELF. 


An English traveler coming to Tabreez, a town 
wear the boundary between Persia and Georgia, 
had great difficulty in finding lodging for the 
night. A German merchant of the place came to 
his help with bappy result. 


After a good deal of doubt and delay on the 
subject, it was finally settled, toward evening, that 
we should take up our abode with a. Nestorian 
Christian who had been — as dragoman 
by several embassies going to Teheran, and who 
was said to speak English. 

We were greatly amused by our future host’s 
manner of introducing himself: 

“You come with me, all right. You know me? 
I Lazarus; find me 11th John in middle chapter ; 
all missionary gentleman know me, all right.” 


CLEVER MAN 


It is said of a contributor to some of the comic 
papers of the day that his wit shines more brightly 
in his speech than in his “copy.” 


“What a clever man that Tompkins is,” he said 
lately to an acquaintance, referring to a well- 
dressed, ordinary-looking man who had just passed 
him with a bow. 

“Clever!” echoed the other. “Why, [ never 
heard of his saying or doing anything.’ 

“That’s just it,” returned the writer, gravely. 
“Think of his being able to live without saying or 





doing anything—I couldn’t!” 


COMPANION. 


“My baby would have died but for *The Best’ 
Nurser.”’ Dr. Willrams( Tulane University, New Urleans ). 
Prevents colic, bowel trouble, nipple collapsing. (Ado. 


STUDY 


~ Journalism 
, AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 
E brapches of newspaper 
ate and iterary worktaught. 
Students everywhere. Takes 


BY MAI L only your spare time. Practi- 
. 


cal work from the start. Im 
proved methods. Best results. Catalogue FREE. 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

No. 13 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Don’t Be 
Persuaded 


into paying a high | 
price for a Swiss 
watch. Waltham 
Watches are the 
most accurate made. 
The “RIVERSIDE” 
movements 
particularly recom- 
mended. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 





“TELLS 
THE 















Margaret MicClane Pemberton, 
Columbia, Mo. 





! wish to join the host of 
mothers all over this countr 

in the praise of Mellin’s Food. 
When baby was born, I began 
the use of another baby food 
that was recommended to me, 
but found that it was of little 
value and began the use of 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


which | have constantly used 
since. I cannct express my 
gratitude in words, but ask you 
to take a look at the enclosed 
picture of Margaret McClane 
Pemberton, which tells the 
whole story. 

Mrs. W. B. PEMBERTON. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send, 
free of expense, a sample of Mellin’s Food. 











A pleasing musical 
instrument; easily 
Prices from 


$3.00 upwards. 


Write for 
Tilustrated Catalogue 


i , | and story “How the 
\ Autoharp Captured the 





























DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS, 

¢ Family. Brigg’s Stamping Outfit 

EASY TO PLAY Sold by Music Dealers. gh aes Sam 

Alfred Dolge § Son, Sei Sowciess we will Send this ound, con 

EASY TO BUY ona. designs, sian 3 yards of border aoa f QC 
110-112 Past 13th St als, together with our new 

New York. : alt Or Stamps 








Trade-Mark. 


NEARSILK 


The New Lining. 
Fashionable Shades. 








Registered 


Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, particularly adapted 
for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. Strong enough for Waist Lining. 
Comes yard wide, double fold. Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 


N U B | A N Fast Black Linings 


Will Not Crock. 








Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 
or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. Fill the 
highest requirements. ‘Nubian Fast Black’ on every yard of Selvedge. 


9 ° 
S’il vous plait, 
look into this matter of Pearline a little. There's nota 
woman in the land to whom it isn't of importance—man, 
either. You've got to have your clothes washed. You've 
got to have all sorts of things washed or cleaned. Have 
it done with Pearline and you save the wear and tear 
that comes from rubbing. They’ll certainly last, and 
last well, much longer. It’s a matter of saving 
needless expense—to say nothing of the saving of 


labor and time to the person who washes them. 560 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “‘this is as 


good as” or ‘*the same as Pearline.”” IT'S FALSE—Pearline is 
CW. never peddled; if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest 


send it bach JAMES PYLE, New York, 

















YOU HAVE... perhaps, i. your fountain en oa, but it 
wasn’t a Parker, was it? Some well-known pens 
BEEN DISAPPOINTED have soiled your hands and tried your patience. 


Those who must have perfect pens should insist on the 


. Geo. S. Parker 


Fountain Pen. Made in every style 

= and size for all uses. Your 

dealer can supply you or we 

will. PRICES ARE : 
Standard 



























“Lucky Curve” 


“®a used only in Parker 
_. Pens drains ink from nozzle 
8 while carried in your pocket, 
making it clean when next used. Our new 
style barrel with tapered ends a great 
success and the cap always a perfect fit. Pen- 
users appreciate this. ur Fine Catalogue Free. 

THE PARKER PEN CO., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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When the Rain is Peltin’. 


What's the use in feelin’ gloomy an’ a-moanin’ of your | 
ot, | 

When the rain is peltin’ down around the door? 

Clouds may hang a leetle lower, but all trouble has an | 


end, 
An’ the blessed sun is goin’ to shine some more. 
A-frownin’ and a-growlin’ never made a harvest big, 
An’ a-feelin’ blue won’t fill the pumpkin-vine ; 
Aw’ the cheerful chap as whistles most will reap a 
bigger crop 
Than the feller who can only sit an’ whine. 


It takes a heap of heartfulness to hum a lively tune 

When the rain is peltin’ down around the door 

Providin’ it’s in fall-time (the rain is good in dune) 

An’ you haven't got the crops in on the floor. 

But the Lord aint helpin’ him that doesn’t help his- 
se 


An’ a faint heart never paid a mortgage, shore! 
So you've got to keep a-singin’ just to scare the devil | 


° 
When the rain is peltin’ down around the door. 
Sakes alive! Ireckon trouble would be plentiful as 


n, 
When the rainis peltin’ down around the door, 
If we all sat down a-grumblin’ and a-questionin’ of 


t 
‘Cause “benefits received” were middlin’ pore. 

But all be up an’ doin’ with a singin’ in your heart, 
An’ see how light the burdens then’ll seem. 

It aint the logic of the Lord to give the worker “skim” 
An’ allow the drone to revel in the cream. 


Lreckon all the singin’ that a man could ever do 
hen the rain is peltin’ down around the door, 
Wouldn’t churn a pound of butter if he didn’t use his 


ands 
But it makes the butter sweeter, certain, shore. 
Did you ever see a bee ’at wasn’t hummin’ while it 


worked, 

A gettin’ in her goodly winter store? 

7a hum and hive and hoard their wealth for idle 
days to com 


e 
is peltin’ down around the door. 
GEORGE F. FARREN. 
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When the rain 
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His Sixth Birthday. 


He has’ given up his cradle and his little worsted ball, 
He has hidden all his dolls behind the door; 
He must have a rocking-horse 
And a hard wood top, of course, 
For he isn’t inamma’s baby any more! 
He has cut off all his curls, they are only fit for girls, 
And has left them in a heap upon the floor; 
For he’s six years old to-day, 
And he’s glad to hear them say 
That he isn't mamma’s baby any more! 
He has pockets in his trousers, like his older brother 
Jim, 
Though he thinks he should have had them long 
before, 
Has new shoes laced to the top— 
*Tis a puzzle where they stop; 
And he isn’t mamma’s baby any more! 
He has heard his parents sigh, and has greatly won- 
dered why 
They are sorry when he has such bliss in store ; 
For he’s now their darling boy, 
And will be their pride and joy, 
Though he cannot be their baby any more. 
GEORGINA E. BILLINGS. 
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The Unsuccessful Teacher. 


Not many years ago a boy was sent from his 
home in the West to one of our New England 
fitting schools. He was the only son of rich 
and influential parents, and had, unfortunately, 
been little restrained or controlled. 

The four years he spent in the fitting school 
were apparently worse than wasted. He soon 
became the leader of what is known as the 
“wild gang ;”’ and just gaining marks enough to 
pass his examinations,—just clever enough not 
to be caught too often in flagrant offences ; con- 
tinually balancing, as it were, on the edge of 
disgrace and expulsion,—he passed through the 
school. Again and again the head-master called 
this unruly lad to his study, and gravely and 
gently reproved and admonished him. Some- 
times he prayed with the wayward boy. All 
was to no purpose. Alone of all the class, this 
one lad could not be impressed, and was unre- 
sponsive to the appeal of the wise and good man 
who sought to arouse the dormant manliness in 
him; nor did the noble character and rare 
Christian grace of the great teacher avail more 
than his words. 

Then the lad went to college, and continuing 
his thoughtless career, he became the leader of 
the wilful, wayward and unruly element in the 
class. As such he was marked by his instructors. 
In this course he persisted for more than a 
year. Then suddenly a great change came. 

From being the boisterous leader of mischief 
and folly, he became silent, reserved, studious, 
self-respecting. Some one noted the fact that 
the change was coincident with the death of the 
great head-master in the school where the boy 
had fitted for college. But the young man did 
not give his confidence to any one. He became 
ascetic in his habits and austere in his manner. 

After about a year of self-training, he timidly 
asked to be allowed to prepare himself for joining 
the church. Strangely enough, he insisted upon 
going back to his old school, the scene of his 
boyish extravagances and folly, where the 
memory of his misdeeds had not yet died away, 
and there joining the church he had once openly 
scorned. When asked why he did so, he 
answered with unsteady lips and swimming 
eyes: 

“There was a good man. I knew him, and 


he is dead. He helped many a wayward soul, 
and he has helped me.”’ Further he did not 
explain. 


It seems probable that this good man was the 
noble teacher who had often mourned his failure 
to direct that one boy aright. It may be that his 
death was thus transmuted into life—a life 
young, vigorous, strong to withstand and to 
combat evil. 


| exaggerated. 





We never know where the story of our lives 
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will end, nor who will be our spiritual heirs. 
We may seem to fail utterly, and yet triumph 
ultimately. Discouragement need have no place, 
then, in the heart of the faithful sower of life’s 
seed, though the field he is set to cultivate seems 
to be altogether stony and unproductive. 
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| recalled the fact that a locomotive can make 


Doctor Gall’s Fellow-Guests. 


Frederick William III. delighted in preparing 
strange surprises for his guests, and was, more- 


lover, always anxious to find out for himself 


whether his subjects possessed the qualities 


generally attributed to them. On the occasion of 


a certain féte at Potsdam, he observed among the 
throng of magnificently dressed courtiers a man | 
very plainly clad, and without any of the insignia 
of rank. The strongly marked personality of the 
quiet stranger pleased the king, who, after gazing 
steadily at him for a moment, said to the marshal 
of the palace: 


“Monsieur, who is that man in the black coat 
talking to our learned chancellor?” 

“That, sire,” replied the marshal, “is the cele- 
brated Doctor Gall, who can tell a man’s charac- 
teristics by his physical appearance.” 

“Gall!” eried the king. “Ah, I am going to 
diseover whether what they say of him is not 
Go to him and say that I wish him 
to dine with me to-morrow.” 

At six o’clock the next day there was a banquet | 
at the royal palace, at which a dozen guests were | 
assembled. All wore decorations of distinction, | 
and were handsomely dressed, with the exception 
of the famous doctor, whose simple raiment looked 
quite dull between the official uniforms on each 
side of him. When dinner was ended, the king | 
turned to Doctor Gall and said: | 

“Now, doctor, I beg that you will tell us the | 
characteristics of these gentlemen as they are | 
indicated by their exterior physique.” | 

Doctor Gall rose instantly, for the request of a 
king is an order, and began to shake bis head 
slowly as he surveyed his neighbor, who was 
apparently a general. He paused as if embar- 
rassed. ; 

_— freely,” said the king. 

“His excellency is fond of hunting and fighting. 
He ought to care most for the pleasures of a 
battle-field. He loves blood!” 

The —y | smiled, and motioned for the doctor to 
examine the man who had sat on his right. This 
time the doctor looked still more disconcerted. 
“This gentleman,” he said, with embarrassment, 
“ought to excel in gymnastic exercises; he ought 
to be a great runner, and remarkably adroit with 
his hands.” 

“That is enough, my dear doctor,” interrupted 
the king. “I know now that what is said of your 
powers is true. Monsieur, the general, your 
neighbor, is an assassin, who is condemned to 
prison, and your adroit ae is the most 
notorious thief in all P - 

As the king uttered the last words, he struck | 
three times upon the table. Three guards entered 
at the signal. 

“Conduct these prisoners back to their cells,” 
ordered the king; then, turning to the stupefied 
doctor, he said: ‘ 

“This was a proof. You have dined side by 
side with the greatest bandits in my _ kingdom. 
Examine your pockets.” Doctor Gall obeyed. 
His handkerchief, purse and tobacco-box were | 
gone! 

The next day these articles were recovered and | 
returned to him, and as a memento of this singular | 
occasion, the king sent with the stolen etfects a 
tobaceo-box of gold set with diamonds. 
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Scribe’s “ Ingratitude.” 


Monsieur Legouvé tells a charming story of the 
distinguished French dramatist, Scribe. On one 
occasion he was visiting at the country-house of a 
friend, and the evenings were spent over English 
novels, which were read aloud by the ‘English 
governess residing with the family. 

One evening the young lady paused for a 
moment, when she had finished a chapter. 

“Ah,” she said, with a sigh, “if I could only 
realize my dream!” 

“And what is your dream?” asked Scribe. 

The little governess blushed: “To have, some 
day,—after a long, long time,—an income of twelve 


| destruction. 





hundred franes, so that | might have independ- 
ence and rest!” } 
Several days afterward, as the last chapter of | 
a rather insignificant novel was finished, the | 
dramatist turned to the reader and said, “Do you 
know, I think that in this there isa pretty subject | 
for a one-act comedy. You have suggested the | 
— to me; are you willing to write the play with | 
me?” | 
The proposition was joyfully accepted. Three 
days later Scribe entered the salon with the 
comedy finished, and three months afterward it | 
was announced that the piece would be performed | 
in Paris. Scribe hurried to the house of his | 
dramatic agent, and said to him, under the seal of | 


recy: 

“They are going to produce a piece of sl 
to-day. I had a young lady collaborator in the | 
work. I do not know whether it will be a success, | 
but I do know that it must bring her twelve | 
hundred francs a year as ng | as she lives. | 
Arrange the matter so that it will have a perfectly | 
natural air.” | 

The sequel to this story illustraies a curious | 
trait of human nature. 

Charmed with her success, the pone English 
teacher now spent a great deal of time in hunting 
up plots for plays from English novels, all o 
which she carried to Monsieur Scribe, who always 
gently declined them. One day some one was 
graven very warm admiration for Seribe in 
the young lady’s presence. 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “he is a se = | man, 
but—well—in fact, he is a little ungrateful. We 
made a very pretty comedy together which has 
brought us twelve hundred frances a year, but he 


will not write with me again!” 


> 





How They Stopped the Engine. 


A representative of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat lately spent some time in drawing out 
a@ prominent railway manager, especially about 
the nicknames which in one way and another | 
became fastened upon the different lines. A cer- 
tain part of the Erie Railway was long known as | 
the “Davy Crockett.’’ How this came about is 
thus described by the manager aforesaid: 

One dark night, when the conductor was taking 
three passenger-cars through to Sunbury, he 
noticed the headlight of a locomotive in his rear. 
He instantly informed the engineer of the fact, 
and both began speculating what it meant. The 


train was running at high speed, but the head- 
light in the rear was gaining steadily on them. 

As there were no — in the rear of the head- 
light, they concluded 





t must be an empty engine. 
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' The road twists in and out among the mountains 


and skirts the banks of the Susquehanna River in 
sucha war as to permit any one looking back to 
observe what is going on in.the rear for a consid- 
erable distance. 

The conductor ordered the engineer to put on 
more steam, and the engineer pulled the throttle 
wide open. Then followed a wild chase. Pur- 
suer and pursued tore along at the highest speed. 
Everybody on the cars believed that the engineer 
of the pursuing engine was either drunk or crazy. 

At last a bright idea struck the a 

le 


rogress on greasy rails. The contents of two 
arge cans of lard oil were poured on the track 
from the rear of the last passenger coach. The 
idea proved a good one. Soon the headlight of 
the pursuing engine grew dim in the distance. 
When it was safe to do so, the train stopped and 
backed up to solve the mystery. A funny sight 
was revealed. 

One of the finest engines on the road, called the 
“Davy Crockett,’—they gave the locomotives 
names in those days instead of numbers, — had 
broken away from a hostler up at Williamsport. 
and started down the track on a voyage of 
The oil poured on the track had 
baffled all the destructive abilities that_ the 
locomotive possessed. There stood the “Davy 
Crockett,” puffing and snorting and pawing like 
a wild Texas steer, the — wheels buzzing 
around on the greased track like a fly-wheel in a 
machine-shop, but hardly moving an inch. 

Not a sign of an a was found, and the 
fireman of the pursued train mounted the engine 
and shut her off. They towed her into Sunbury. 
and there found a despatch ordering them on to a 
side track out of the way of the runaway; but the 
oil had saved them. 


Oe 


Ready. 


They might not 
Yet they migh 

I'll let my heart be 
Just in sight— 


A smile so small 


need me— 
t-— 


As mine, might be 
Precisely their 
Necessity. 
EMILY DICKINSON. 
* 





His Last Effort. 


Mrs. Fidelia Crowell often remarked that she 
did not suppose there was another man in the 
country so careless as her husband, Elijah. This 
opinion was shared by the neighbors, who remem- 
bered numerous instances of Elijah’s carelessness. 
But there was one occasion when Mr. Crowell 
proved that he could be as thoughtful as anybody, 
and Mrs. Crowell greatly enjoyed telling about it. 

“We never moved but once,” she would begin, 
“and I may say we have never got really settled, 
although it’s over twenty years ago. 

“My sister Elizabeth was a real good hand to 
pack, and she came over and took right hold. She 
packed all our clothes and most of the dishes; 
and it was going on two years before I dared lift 
up a towel out of a trunk without using both 
hands, not knowing but Elizabeth might have 


| placed a tea plate in it. 


“T had six of Grandmother Crowell’s china cups. 
Of course I set considerable by them, and I packed 
them myself, just as careful as I could. Elijah 
saw me,and he noticed I put them into a small 
box and’ tied them up and set them on the shelf 
by the sink. 

“When we come to start, I went on the first 
team to see that the things were unloaded and set 
where I wanted them, and IL took the box with 
the china cups with me, and held them all the 
way to Corinth. Elijah was coming with the 
second load. We had a real smart young horse 
at that time, and Elijah was going to drive him 


over. 

“It seems after Elijah got his load all on he 
ae d into the kitchen and looked about, and 
right on the kitchen shelf he saw a box done up 
as careful as could be. Elijah thought it was the 
china cups, and suppose he was dreadful 
pleased to find I had gone off and forgotten them; 
and he made up his mind that he would show that 
he could be careful if he set out. 

“I know he must have had a dreadful time 
getting into the wagon with that box in his hands, 
or that horse never would stand for nobody; but 
Elijah fetched it someway, and got started. 

“He said the horse went so fast and the wagon 
shook so that it scared him, for he was afraid 
those cups would get all smashed up. So he held 
the box in his lap as careful as he could, and 
being frightened then, he made the horse walk 
every step of the way, over twenty miles, and he 
set on the edge of that seat holding that box as 
careful as if it was a sick baby. 

“When he got here he was as pleased as could 
be, and says he, ‘Now, Fidelia.’ says he, ‘you 
can’t ever call me careless again. You stepped 
off and left grandma’s cups on the sink shelf, and 
I’ve brought ’em myseif, and walked the horse 
okay way so’s not to jar ’em more than I could 

elp.’ 

oS had unpacked the cups the first thing, and 
they were set up in the china cupboard; so I just 
pointed at them, and says I, ‘What on earth have 
= brought, Elijah?’ e hurried up to undo the 

undle, and if it wasn’t my two best flatirons! 
Yes, Elizabeth had gone to work and wrangee 
them up, and poor Elijah had been to all that 
trouble to bring them over. 

“Well, we had a good laugh at him, but he was 
considerable riled about it, and I guess it discour- 
aged Elijah, for he hasn’t made much of an effort 
since then, and he don’t like to have anybody give 
him credit for ever trying to be careful.” 
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Splitting the Difference. 


In all but the most extraordinary cases arbitra- 
tion is better than war or a lawsuit. So much all 
wise men are now agreed upon. The Detroit 
Free Press, however, has heard of a farmer who 
dissents. His experience was a most peculiar 
one, not altogether to his own credit. 


“No, sir,’ declared a farmer who was visiting 
his brother in the city, “Vll never arbitrate no 
more. When a dispute gits where me and the 
other feller can’t settle it, ’'m goin’ right into 
court and fight it out. I arbitrated a ease last 

ear with Bob Slams, and he skinned me alive. 

hat settled it. The law’s good enough for me.” 

“What was your case, Andy?” 

“It seems there was some mistake in the 
surveyin’ along our division line. This spring, a 
year ago, I had the whole thing gone over, and it 


| turned out that Bob had took a lot of timber off’n 


my land. We couldn’t agree what it was worth, 
so Bob says we better arbitrate. I didn’t want to 
seem to be lookin’ for a fuss, so I agreed. Bob 
picked one man, I picked another, and them two 
picked a third one. Them fellers went all over 
the ground, estimated how much timber had been 
cut, and were figurin’ for two or three days, eatin’ 
at my house most of the time. 

“When it come to settlin’ on the case, my man 
was for givin’ me two thousand dollars, and Bob’s 
man stuck to it that fifteen hundred dollars was 
about the right thing. After they’d drunk a 
gallon or two of cider arguin’ the matter, the third 
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man proposed that they split the difference, and 
I’ll be blowed if they didn’t leave it that way.” 

“Well, seventeen hundred and fifty dollars 
wasn’t so bad.” 

“What are you talkin’ about—seventeen hundred 
and fifty dollars? Bob and me both done the 
figurin’. My man said two thousand dollars. His 
man said fifteen hundred dollars. The difference 
is five hundred dollars. We split it, and I got two 
_ and fifty dollars. Confound your arbitra- 

on.”’ 

The city broker managed to contain himself till 
Andy had his visit out, and then told him in very 
emphatie language to go home and get that other 
fifteen hundred dollars if he bad to go to law till 
the crack of doom. 


ee 


Neal Dow and the Jockey. 


Some years ago Neal Dow was passing down 
one of the streets of Portland, Maine, says the 
Christian Herald, when he came to a crowd of 
people. In the middle of the crowd stood a 
country lad, erying. A notorious horse-jockey, it 
appeared, had made the boy drunk, and then 
inveigled him into swapping his own good horse 
for a worthless, broken-down animal. Everybody 
was sorry for the lad, but it was not Neal Dow’s 
way to feel sorry and do nothing. 


He led the way to the ppokey's stable, nearly a 
mile distant, the boy followimg and leading the 
jockey’s horse. The jockey not being there, the 
old horse was turned into the stable, and Mr. Dow, 
with the country lad still following, started down- 
town again. On the way they met the jockey ina 
wagon to which the lad’s horse was attached. 

“That is my horse,” said the boy. 

Mr. Dow stepped into the road. took the horse 
by the bridle, and calling to one of his — 
who happened to be passing at the time, told him 
to unharness the horse. This was done, the jockey 
swearing like a trooper, and threatening to take 
the law on Mr. Dow, who replied: “You will 
always know where to find me.” Then telling the 
boy to take the horse, he started to lead the way 
down-town where the lad’s wagon had been left. 

“Look a-here,” said the jockey, “what am I to 
do with my wagon?” 

_ “Do what you like,” said Mr. Dow. 
ing to me.” 

As may be supposed, the country lad was full of 
joy and profuse with thanks. When he had 
harnessed his horse, he said to Mr. Dow, “Now, 
what can I do for you?” 

“Promise me not to drink any more.” 

And the boy did so. 

Some three years afterward Neal Dow was 
stopped by a countryman in the streets who, with 
a mouth stretched on a broad grin, said, pointing 
to a horse, *There he is. I haint drunk no more.” 


“It is noth- 
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Sadly Qualified. 


There is a certain dressmaker in a New England 
village who always finds customers in spite of her 
lack of tact. Such are her drawbacks in social 
grace of speech, that she innocently offends one 
patron after another, though she does not lose 
them. Her ruffles are too even and her biases 
too far above reproach. This is a specimen of her 
conversation, the while she “fits.” 


“I guess I’ll cut this a little mite lower. 
got a real pretty neck.” 

Then, when the customer unconsciously bridles 
— satisfaction, she adds, “It’s your one good 
point.” 

She goes on snipping and pinning. 

“There!” she exclaims, standing off to get an 
effect, “that’s what I calla lovely back. Yours is 
a little bowin’, but I make allowance when I cut.” 

The customer begins to feel herself a mon- 
Strosity, but her innocent tormentor continues: 

“Why, I never saw that dimple in your wrist! 
How nice that is!” 

Hope revives, but only to sink again. 

“But I guess I won’t make the sleeves any 
shorter for that. You see your hands are pretty 
good size, and a fall of lace would help to cover 
em.’ 

So the ordeal continues, and the customer feels 
that she has reached the lowest notch of humility. 
Only as she is leaving does she pluck up courage 
to ask, “What do you think of red velvet for my 
new evening dress?” 

“Lovely! Only I'd get a dark velvet for a lady 
your age!” “ 


You've 
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The Motorman’s Pie. 


A melancholy story of a motorman and his 
luncheon is told in the Washington Post: 


The car was nearly ready to start, at the begin- 
ning of the route, when a woman got on and took 
her place on the front seat along with the driver. 
a “stern, married-looking man,” who had a basket 
beside him, and was somewhat hurriedly eating 
his luncheon. 

The woman nome asking questions, and the 
man, as she left him oppertunsy. continued to 
snatch now and then a bite. By and by at the 
ring of the bell he let on the power and the car 
started, while he held in one hand a “great slab 
of cherry-pie.” 

A few blocks down the street an impish child 
danced across the track suddenly so near the ca! 
that the gripman put on the brakes, and the 
woman with the inquiring mind rose to her feet in 
alarm. The danger passed. she sat down agail 
heavily. The stern-faced gripman had ceased to 
eat his pie. 

“You don’t have much time for meals, do you?” 
asked the woman with the inquiring mind. 

“No’m,” replied the gripman, sadly. 

“Where’s vo ga went on the woman with 
the inquiring mind. 

The gripman looked at her wistfully. 

“Youre sitting on it,” he said. 

And she was. 
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insincerity Punished. 


A Washington correspondent tells of a public 
man who 1s a little hard of hearing, and who 
sometimes attempts to save himself from annoy- 
ance by pretending to be more deaf than he ts. 


In a public place, one day, this man was 
approached by an office-seeker who, he had reason 
to believe, was about to bore him with his tale of 
woe. The office-seeker said, in a low yoice, which 
the others present could not hear: 

“Will you please lend me five dollars?” ; 

“What do you say?” asked the publie man, in a 
tone which, he thought, would deter the applicant 
from repeating his request in the presence of so 
many; but the man said, in a voice which drew 
= attention of everybody within hearing dis- 

ance: 

“Will you lend me ten dollars, please?” 

The public man was ashamed to refuse. “Why, 
yes.” he said, and gave the man a ten-dollar note. 

As the borrower went away, the lender looked 
after him bitterly and said, with a sigh: 

“I'd have saved five dollars, if I’d heard him the 


first time!” 

















The Youfh’s Companion 
Announcements for 1808. 


The Seventy-Second Volume. 


HAT THE COMPANION has endeavored to increase its value and interest will, we think, be apparent 
from the selection herewith given of the articles and stories procured for its next volume. A distin- 
guished astronomer recently said: “THE CoMPANION addresses and influences what in all probability is 

the most important portion of the world, the shapers of the next thirty years of its advance.” The editor, 
fully conscious of his great responsibility, has secured the collaboration of an augmented list of contributors, 
including some of the world’s great statesmen, travelers, men of science and story-writers. 


An Article by the Right Hon.W. E.Gladstone. 
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The greatest of living Englishmen again, for the fifth time, pays THE CoMPANION the 
compliment of making it the medium through which to address the people of America. 
Mr. Gladstone's long life, and the famous men and women with whom his exalted _posi- 
tion has made him acquainted, give extraordinary interest to his words. 


Arthur Henry Hallam. 


When Mr. Gladstone was a schoolboy at Eton, his dearest friend was Arthur 
Henry Hallam, son of the historian and subject of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Although 
seventy years have passed, Mr. Gladstone still calls his schoolboy friend the noblest man 
he ever knew, if not the ablest. His recollections of so remarkable a character will 
attract wide-spread attention. 





RIGHT HON. WM. E. GLADSTONE. 


Other Distinguished Contributors. 


Statesmen. Eminent Writers. Men of Science. 
The Duke of Argyll, K. G., 


Statesman, Author and Naturalist. 


The Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, Formerly Viceroy of India and 


Rudyard Kipling. Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler, 


W. D. Howells of°Harvard University. 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani, 


Alice French (Octave Thanet). Well-known Italian Archeologist. 











Governor-General of Canada. Mrs. Burton Harrison. Prof. John Trowbridge, 
The Marquis of Lorne, Formerly Mary E. Wilkins. of Harvard University. 
Governor-General of Canada. PA. Joaquin Miller. Prof. M. G. Pupin, ssscediniaighah wea 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of ee ‘ of Columbia University. 
the House of Representatives. Lillian Nordica. John Burroughs, 
Hon. George F. Hoar, F. R. Stockton. Celebrated Author and Naturalist. 
Senior Senator from Massachusetts. I. Zangwill. Percival Lowell, 
Astronomer. 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Max O’Rell. a 
Senator from Massachusetts. a Dr. William Park, Pathologist 
Hon. Justin McCarthy Harriet P. Spofford. of New York Board of Health. 
. ’ . : : 
THOMAS 8. REED. Member of Parliament. Mrs. M. E. Sangster. uns. w. €. sancsten. Lieut. H. D. Wise, U.S. A. JOHN BURROUGHS. 
o = * 
Men of Action. Prominent Journalists. 
Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, Recognized Authority on Naval History. Arthur Houghton, London and Paris Correspondent at Madrid. 
Lieut. Robert E. Peary, U. S. N., Arctic Explorer. Jacob A. Riis, Noted Author of “How the Other Half Lives.” 
Gen. A. W. Greely, U. S. A., Arctic Explorer. Alvan F. Sanborn, Scientific Student of Social Conditions. “s 
Rear-Admiral Pierce Crosby, U. S. N. Poultney Bigelow, Popular Writer on German Affairs. 
aurneo t. wanan. Rear-Admiral A. H. Markham, R. N., Arctic Explorer. Col. Henry Watterson, Brilliant Southern Journalist. HENRY WATTERSON. 


Our Story Writers. 


Prof. Bliss Perry. Prof. Henry A. Beers. Homer Greene. Clinton Ross. J. L. Harbour. 
Cleveland Moffett. Jesse Lynch Williams. Charles G. D. Roberts. Cy Warman. Marguerite Tracy. 
Hamlin Garland. John R. Spears. Charles F. Lummis. Everett T. Tomlinson. Sallie Pate Steen. 

Mrs. Elia W. Peattie. Laura E. Richards. C. A. Stephens. Viola Roseboro’. Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
Hayden Carruth. Eva W. McGlasson Brodhead. Emma A. Opper. Winthrop Packard. Avern Pardoe. 

Mary Catherine Lee. George Ade. Rowland E. Robinson. J. E. Chamberlin. J. Lincoln Steffens. 


Frederic Benton Williams. Kate Chopin. Anna Fuller. Walter Leon Sawyer. Edward William Thomson. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION ANN OUNCEMENTS. NOVEMBER 11, 1897. 


Five Strong Serials. 


O give more than is promised has always been the purpose of THE Companion. In addition to the five strong 
serials, the titles and authors of which we give below, we hope also to publish Laughing Silvi’s Boy, by 
C. A. Stephens, one of the most successful stories which this popular author has ever written. 


THE FRESHMAN, Jesse Lynch Williams. 
The romance of college life is in the very atmosphere of this extraordinary serial. It tells how ‘‘ Deacon”’ 
Young, Illinois farmer, struggled into Princeton, how he ran away and how he went back. The author of 
/ the successful ‘‘ Princeton Stories’’ is the one man to depict the pleasures and perils of a student’s career, 
and in a serial of constantly growing interest he sums up all its fascinations. 


THE GOLD-FIELDS OF THE YUKON, Irving Andrews. 
Everybody has read of the wondrous wealth of the Klondike region. And yet it is almost impossible to 
learn anything definite about the rich Alaskan placers. This is the record of a miner who wintered on a 
claim inside the Arctic Circle, and gives the instructive and stirring experience of himself and his partners. 


FERIEDA FAIRFAX, WRITER, Marguerite Tracy. 
Of the many girls who go to New York in quest of a “‘ career,” some succeed and some fail. This is the 
story of a successful failure. The action passes now in the home of a millionaire, now in feverish and over- 
burdened Newspaper Row. But friendship and ‘‘business’”’ are pictured with equal fidelity in this very 
‘“modern’’ and wholly delightful serial. 


THE STORY OF A BEE-FARM, Edith Ames Fairfield. 
When a teacher finds no pupils and a trained nurse has no patients, what shall they do? The heroines 
of this story solved the problem when they attempted a Bee-Farm. Every one will read with pleasure and 
profit of the laughable misadventures and truly heroic efforts of these masterful girls. 


— re c 

bedi are _ is THE MAKING OF ZIMRI BUNKER, William J. Long. 

, Vo Det Sat Quaint old Nantucket was Zimri’s home. Roused by a wreck and rescue, he bore a heroic part in the War 
tHE FRESHMAN. of 1812. The thrilling- story of the conflicts that raged around the Quaker island is stirringly told by the 


author of that well-remembered serial, ‘‘ Lost River.”’ 





Novel Groups of Stories. 


OR the coming year THE CompaNIon offers an attraction which will interest every one. The new volume will 
contain six groups of short stories, each of which deals with some phase of life as exhibited in ordinary every-day 
duties, or in exceptional deeds by exceptionally brave and devoted men. The stories are written with uncommon 

power. The titles of the groups and of the stories composing them are given below: 


Stories of Working Girls. Stories of Patriotism. 


Christine’s Way. Up, by Margaret E. Sangster. How New Orleans Was Saved, by Clinton Ross. 
Winning Her Stripes, by Elizabeth B. Stryker. Susan Tongs, by Ethel Parton. 
The Only Woman’s Page, by Eva A. Madden. How the Warning Was Given, by Mabel N. Thurston. 
* Peep,” by Josie Lewis. The Flight of the “ Liberty,” by Herbert Bates. 
Tales of the Slums. Bicycle Romances. 
A New York Newsboy, by Jacob A. Riis. That Queer Gold Brick, by C. A. Stephens. 
When Mary Saw, by George Ade. The Ride to Redcroft, by Winthrop Packard. 
Barty Grogan, by Elizabeth Y. Rutan. A Hero and His Friend, by Lucy H. Sturdevant. 
Danny Casey’s Service, by Alvan F. Sanborn. The Taylor Boys’ Tandem, by Samuel S. Sherman. 


Narrow Escapes of Firemen. Brave Deeds of Engineers. 


While the “Two Sisters” Burned, by Ray S. Baker. The Wreck of the Fast Mail, by Cy Warman. 
How the Chief Was Saved, by Wilder D. Quint. On Crow Grade, by Ray S. Baker. 
Fitzsimmons’s Span of Life, by Oscar King Davis. Tried by Fire, by W. S. Harwood. 


THE NEWSBOY’S BELATED HOME-COMING. 





John Howe of Seven Truck, by J. L. Steffens. The Victory of Billy Hayes, by Oscar King Davis. 
Notable Short Stori Mast f Ficti 
otable Short Stories. asters of Fiction. 
THE TURNING OF THE FEVER, Prof. Bliss Perry. | THE BURNING OF THE “SARAH SANDS,” Rudyard Kipling. 
The story of an ingenious boy who made an incubator from a tin biscuit None of this prince of story-tellers’ contributions to THE COMPANION has 
box, an old lamp and a thermometer. By his promptness in seizing an equalled in interest this historical narrative. It carries the reader along 
opportunity he was enabled to count his chickens before they hatched, to with breathless interest through 
his great profit. its stirring recital of unboastful 
heroism. 
THE HOME-COMING OF EPHRAIM, Elinor Raymond Maxwell. | 
The hard life of a mortgage-ridden farmer has never been presented more | THE WATERMELON PATCH, 
touchingly than in this story. The pathetic figure of the patient old W. D. Howells. 
man, bent and work-worn, is one How the boys found the mel- 


not easily forgotten. ons, and what the consequences 


were, are told in a delightfully 


SOME OTHER RIFLE, humorous story by the foremost 
Frances Swann Williams. American novelist. 
A remote mountain settlemeut, 
where the rifle is the court which SOME OF MY DOGS, 
decides differences of opinion, has | Frank R. Stockton. 


been made the scene of this dra- 
matic story—the record of a 
young mountaineer’s lifelong 
temptation and his final victory. 


The famous humorist gives an 
entertaining account of the dogs 
he has owned. The paper is 
full of amusing anecdotes and 
entertaining comment ‘on dog 


YOU, CHARLES! W. F. Skerrye. nature. 
This is a powerful tale of the : 
sea, full of thrilling incident and | SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, I. Zangwill. 





vivid description. The men before Thi illi i 
a is brilliant you y , 
the mast, the life in the forecas- who, by his PP ere Bo gr 
tle, the deed which redeemed a Ghetto, or Jewish quarter of 
resaer A oa ee life — all are London, has rapidly taken a 
1andled with masterly skill. place in the front rank of modern 
novelists, -will contribute some 


ta, Se 





THE MAN IN THE WINDOW, interesting experiences of recent . , + 6 eieielans 5S 
a . A HERO OF THE SARAH SANDs. 
Jesse Lynch Williams. | European travel. 
_ The hero of this vigorous tale 
1S a college athlete who found SEVENTY YEARS AGO IN NEW ENGLAND, Mary E. Wilkins. 
himself out of money and out of Miss Wilkins, who knows New England to its last detail, shows in vivid 
work in New York. The courage outline the tasks and amusements of a typical farmer’s daughter. She 
A MEDIATOR FOR CHARLES. with which he faced the situation gives an attractive picture of a maid wlro was happy and charming in 


a will arouse the warmest approval. | primitive surroundings. 
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charm for young minds. 


may meet with danger, face to face. 


THE VIOLIN-MAKER’S ADVENTURE, F. W. Calkins. 
A most peaceful occupation here leads to an adven- 
ture so stirring and an escape so narrow that the reader 
hardly draws breath till the end. A violin will have 
a new interest for all who read this tale. 


IN THE OLD CRATER, Lieut. F. H. Newcomb. 
Few people have ever explored the crater of a vol- 
cano, and fewer still have ever explored one in a boat. 
That is exactly what three men did on the shore of 
Bering Sea. What they found makes a thrilling tale 
of adventure. 


WALTER’S FIGHT WITH INDIANS, Sidford F. Hamp. 
If, when driving a heavy wagon and slow horses 
across the prairie, a boy is headed off by hostile 
Indians, what is he to do? The question is cleverly 
answered in this absorbing story. 


THE ONE-EYED DECAPITATOR, Edward Martin, C. E. 


While four different men were scheming for the 
throne of Mulai-Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, an Amer- 
ican came to sell machine-guns, and he and his 
‘‘ musket-cannon’”’ played a large part in affairs. 


IN THE WATER TUNNEL, Hollis W. Field. 
Above rolled the turbulent waves of Lake Michigan ; 


below, the men worked to their knees in water in the dangerous tunnel. 
Disaster was imminent. What fate befell Ned Bently and old Tom, the mule, 


is well told in a story of unusual novelty and power. 
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Tales of Adventure. 


ALES of daring rescues, of narrow escapes, of victorious struggles against fearful odds, will always have their 
THE COMPANION will provide such stories with a generous hand. 
quickness of wit and courage will be celebrated in many thrilling tales of peril encountered wherever brave men 
Their variety may be guessed from these titles: 





DICK CARY’S PANTHER, 
Dick Cary'’s gun was a clumsy, single-barreled, 
‘trade’? weapon, and he hardly ever had the thirty 
cents which would buy enough shot, caps and powder. 
Yet he was a mighty hunter. His crowning adventure 

is vividly described here. 


AFTER MOOSE WITH A CAMERA, 


In the pathless woods of Maine and the mysterious 
cave of the Allaguash, three young men saw one sight 
which could hardly recur in a lifetime, and had one ad- 
venture which no money would tempt them to repeat. 


A RACE WITH WOLVES, 
Thirty savage timber-wolves in pursuit, the horses 
plunging through the drifted snow—this makes a 
trying situation for a boy of thirteen! It is described 
with great power. 


OCHE, 


When you catch a horse-thief of course it’s well to 
keep him, but it can do no harm to be humane. The 
sheriff and his friends were positive about this when 
they crawled out of terrible danger, and the Indian 
rode away on a borrowed horse. 


THE ONE-EYED DECAPITATOR. 


RING’S LAST FIGHT, Cullen B. Snell. 
Charlie Bryant certainly had put his foot in it when 
the jaws of the trap suapped viciously together. With four cartridges and a 
knife he fought the wolves all night long, and when the coal-black mastiff 
came at dawn there was a battle royal. 





Two Senators. 


fHE LIFE OF A BOY SIXTY YEARS AGO, 
Senator Hoar tells his reminiscences of the old times delightfully. In 
some charming anecdotal papers he sets forth the work done and the sports 
enjoyed by the boys of his day in the historic town of Concord, Massachusetts. 





A FIRESIDE OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


HOW FOREIGN TREATIES ARE MADE, 

This timely article tells what treaties are, and why the treaty-making 

power is reserved to the President, and describes processes by which an 
agreement between two nations becomes a law. 





Orators and Oratory. 


CONGRESSIONAL ORATORY, 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives, in an article full of 
interésting information and delightful reminiscence, sets forth the 
characteristics of some of the great political orators among his associates, 
and lays bare the secret of their power over their fellows. 


PARLIAMENTARY ORATORY, 
A ‘“‘budget speech’? by Gladstone was always an event— never more 
truly so than when it provoked Beaconsfield to brilliant rejoinder. Yet it 
has been said that John Bright was a greater speaker than either. 
pe Sap nag anecdotes of these famous men and their gifted successors of 
to-day give point to some daring comparisons. 


THE ORATORY OF THE STUMP, 
In Andrew Jackson’s time, Davy Crockett was only one of many men who 

went from the backwoods to Congress. Crockett, Houston, Corwin, Pren- 
tiss, Clay, Benton, Marshall, President Polk, a host of “‘ stymp-speakers”’ 
—and statesmen—live again in two charming papers by a veteran journalist. 





Two Noble Authors. 


MY FIRST CRUISE, 

How a little pleasure-yacht *stuck fast while forty Russian shot went 

crashing into her, is the theme of a story admirably told by the author of 
the classic “‘ Letters From High Latitudes.”’ 


A CHAT ABOUT HERONS, 

The Duke of Argyll has two magnificent estates in Scotland, with 
heronries on both, and has lived the greater part of his life among these 
Strange birds which can neither swim nor dive, yet depend on fish for food. 


Hon. George F. Hoar. | 


Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 


Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


Henry Watterson. 


The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 


The Duke of Argyll. 


Articles of Scientific Interest. 


THE HEAT OF THE SUN, 
If the moon approached within two hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
miles of the sun, as near as it comes to the earth, it would melt like 
wax. We learn this in measuring the sun’s heat by ‘‘ the sun’s imitation 

of himself ’’—a process full of scientific surprises, here clearly described. 


| SCIENTIFIC KITE-FLYING, 

From the toy to the scientific instrument may seem a long step, but some 
kite-builders have taken it. The story of the evolution is graphically told 
by a gentleman who has utilized kites to solve military problems — the first 
American to take an aérial journey by their means. 


THE X-RAY UP TO DATE, Prof. M. G. Pupin. 


Wilhelm Conrad Réntgen was famous in the world of science even before 
he discovered the new form of radiation. ‘To give the latest news from his 
laboratory is the inspiring office of a well-known man of science, one of the 
Faculty of Columbia University. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE EARTH, Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
The deepest mine penetrates only one four-thousandth of the distance 
from the earth’s surface to the centre. We know more about the fixed 
stars than we do about the interior spaces of the earth. What is known 
is here told by the Professor of Geology in Harvard University. 





DR. KOCH AND HIS REMEDY, Dr. William Park. 
For more than twenty years Dr. Robert Koch, the German bacteriologist, 
has been seeking acure for consumption. His latest discoveries are here 
described in simple language by a personal friend, the Pathologist of the 
New York Board of Health. 


THE AIMS OF THE MODERN ASTRONOMER, Percival Lowell. 
“Upon a high plateau in the midst of a good-sized oasis of vegetation, 
surrounded by desert,’’ observatories will be located in the future. Why? 
The answer outlines the new fields that astronomy expects to enter. 





Royal Holi 
oyal Holidays. 
THE LITTLE KING OF SPAIN, Arthur Houghton, 
At the age of eleven the King of Spain is not found wanting in enthusiasm 
for a holiday. How books and professors follow him to the seashore and 
what are the summer 
leasures of the royal 
amily are capitally re- 
counted by the Madrid 
correspondent of the 
Paris Zemps and the 
London 7imes. 


| 
\ 


HOLIDAYS AT THE ‘ 
ITALIAN COURT, 


Giovanni Amadio. 


The King of Italy has es 
palaces and pleasure- — 
grounds enough to ?.." 
satisfy all the royal 4 a a ee 
households of Europe PCN 
put together. The de- THE LITTLE KING OF SPAIN. 
light of King Humbert 
and his sons in manly sports, the adventurous amusements of his nephew, 
and the placid pleasures of the queen will interest all who love the open 
air. 











HOW THE QUEEN SPENDS CHRISTMAS, The Marquis of Lorne. 
Whether she is at Osborne, or at Windsor Castle, Queen Victoria makes 

her Christmas a day of domestic joy and peace. The Christmas customs of 

the royal family circle and the way in which the queen gives and receives 

her presents, are told for COMPANION readers by Her Majesty’s son-in-law. 


Strength and skill, 


John R. Spears. 


C. A. Stephens. 


Hayden Carruth, 


Til Tilford. 


Prof. John Trowbridge. 


Lieut. H. D. Wise, U.S. A. 


A eS ee 


he ee eee 


as 


we eo ee 


fi 
i 
UW 


<8 wen een 
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Patriotic Ballads. | 


RUE stories of daring deeds told in vigorous verse, simple enough to meet the needs of a boy who wants “a piece 
to speak,” yet not lacking artistic excellence —such are these Ballads of American Patriotism: songs that should 
stimulate love of country and excite eagerness to give our native land unstinted service. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE ALAMO, by Joaquin Miller. WAYNE AT STONY POINT, by Clinton Scollard. 
NATHAN HALE, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. ELIZABETH ZANE, by. Mary Elizabeth Blake. 





Recalled from fhe Past. Topics for Various Tastes. 


and about the life aboard her. This fascinating topic is treated by the 


‘When I first saw Mr. Lincoln, he was sitting upon a dry-goods box at 3 ‘ 
man best qualified to speak on such subjects. 


night in one of the village stores.’’ The writer of this paper had exceptional 
opportunities of seeing the immortal emancipator and his famous rival, both 


SEEING AND HEARING WEBSTER, Samuel T. Pickard. | LIFE IN AN ARCTIC WHALER, Rear-Admiral A. H. Markham, R.N. 
The generation indelibly impressed with the voice and mien of Daniel This explorer made his first Arctic journey as second mate of a Scotch 
Webster has well-nigh passed. To those who never heard him, this vivid whaler. His encounters with whales, walrus and white bears make up a 
picture by one who felt the thrill of Webster’s famous speech in Faneuil fascinating picture of wild life. 
Hall must be of peculiar interest. ; 
| AN OLD-TIME FRIGATE, Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, U.S.N. 
LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS, Rev. J. B. Thomas. Every reader will like to learn how the old-time frigate was handled 
| 


on and off the stump. | THE POLAR BEAR, Gen. A. W. Greely, U.S. A. 
The Eskimo hunter, with only a lance, ventures to attack the strong 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, James W. Bradbury. and cunning Arctic bear. How the unequal contest is carried on, the 


The oldest living ex-Senator, now ninety-five years old, sat next to commander of the Greely Expedition tells from personal experience. 


Jefferson Davis in the Senate, and knew him well. His extremely valuable 





reminiscences present a pleasing and intimate picture of the celebrated THE BARBARY PIRATES, Admiral Pierce Crosby, U.S.N. 
Southern leader. ' When the United States paid tribute to insure protection for her flag it 
| was high time for a Decatur. A vivid description of his bold exploit is 
INCIDENTS IN A SINGER’S LIFE, Madame Lillian Nordica. given in a keenly interesting article full of unfamiliar details. 
. In this article the famous prima donna interweaves valuable hints to 3 id 5s 
students with an account of her singing for the Tsar of Russia on the night THE. SAVIKSUE, Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, U.S.N. 
before his assassination, and anecdotes of celebrated singers which all A tribe of Eskimos advanced from the Stone to the Iron Age by the aid of 
lovers of music will appreciate. objects that, tradition says, were once an Innuit woman and her dog. The 
first white man to see these mighty masses tells the stirring story. 
MEMORIES OF BOYHOOD, Max O’Rell. 
How thoroughly this famous Frenchman knows boys and how fully he THE WRECKS OF LAKE NEMI, Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
sympathizes with them is known to the readers of his entertaining accounts That two large ships, rich and beautiful as enchanted palaces, their decks 
of French and English schoolboys. This year he furnishes a chapter of enamelled with porphyry and serpentine, have been found in a little lake 
reminiscences of his own beyteend te France. is quite true, and is most interestingly described. 





Editorial Page. 


CCURACY and impartiality are the qualities intended to be embodied in the editorial articles printed in THE 
CoMPANION. In political articles the paper aims only to give a candid, complete and umnpartisan presentation of 
facts and opinions—not to influence its readers, but to give each one the best means of reaching a just conclusion 

for himself. In articles of information, correctness is sedulously sought. 

In addition to the regular corps of editorial writers, the editors have now obtained the aid of a group of eminent 
specialists who will contribute unsigned editorial articles upon their particular subjects. This new departure is made 
in order to give the editorial page still greater weight and authority in the future, and to make it of the utmost 
possible service to its readers. Important topics will thus be treated hereafter by those who have gained distinction 
from their study of them, and who, were their names given, would be recognized by every one as eminent authorities. 
Of these distinguished contributors we mention a few only: 


Elihu Thomson, Charles A. Young, T. C. Mendenhall, 


Authority on applied electricity. Professor at Princeton University. President of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
W. T. Sedgwick, Albert C. Stevens, 
Professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Editor of Bradstreet’s; authority on finance. 





Favorite Features. 


HE departments, Current Events and Nature and Science; the weekly Health Article; the two thousand or more 

articles of Miscellany,— Anecdote, Humor, Adventure,— original or selected from the latest Foreign and American 

books; the two hundred original Poems of the highest class; and the Children’s Page :—all these will be continued, 
with that scrupulous care to provide the best and most wholesome as well as most entertaining reading, which has 
made THE CoMPANION welcome in millions of American families. 





The Calendar for 1898. 


HREE CHARMING GROUP PICTURES have been reproduced in twelve colors from original paintings specially 

secured by us for their delicacy of design and color. Each group is enclosed in a border of embossed gold, 

and together they form a highly ornamental screen two feet long and eleven inches high, making one of th« 
most pleasing pieces of color-work ever issued. It is published exclusively by THE ComPpaNion. Given to al! 
subscribers who promptly renew their subscriptions on or before the close of their subscription year, and to all nev 
subscribers. We offer it for sale at 50 cents. ° 


Perry Mason & Company - -- - Boston Mass 
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What Ailed Rob. 


Rob and Millie had been to the minister’s on 
an errand, and as they had started for home the 
minister’s wife had said, ‘Stop under the crab- 
apple-tree and fill your pockets.” Then Millie 
and Rob had had such fun stowing away the 


ey 
ns } 


Oh. if they c 
All my preety 


But the brdndg 


// 


little red apples. Now they had sat down to 
rest on the stone coping that surrounded the 
grounds of a handsome house. 

“I’m going to count my apples,” said Rob, as 
he unloaded his pockets. 

“Put them up!’ whispered Millie. 
rough boy looks as if he wanted to grab.” 

But there was not time to return the apples to 
his pockets, as the boy swaggered toward them. 

“Gi’ me some!” he said, threateningly. 

“If you don’t go along I’ll call a policeman,” 
said the little boy, with a show of courage. 

“Oh, yer will, will yer! Aint we grand!” 

“Go away!” Millie commanded, sternly. 

But the big boy sneered, raised his hand and 
the little red apples ran in all directions. 
The children sprang after them; 


“That 


but the 


pa drop, 


mn id ictures ened 
. end p ies nade = 


brawny hands scooped up most of the fruit, and 
with a derisive laugh the young ruftian started 
down the street. He was brought to a sudden 
halt, however, by a firm grip on his arm. 

“Give back those apples!’”’ ordered a quiet 
voice, and Rob recognized Mr. Archibald Munson, 
a young collegian and the best athlete of his 
class. The boy deemed it best to obey, for he 
tossed the fruit on the grass, and then tried to 
wrest himself from his captor; but his arm was 
held as if in a vise. 

*Aren’t you ashamed of yourself!” exclaimed 
Mr. Munson, in a tone of such scorn that the 
boy looked somewhat discomfited. “What a 
coward you are!”’ he continued. 

* Aint, either !’’ was the snarling retort. ‘*Le’ 
me go!’ and renewed efforts were made to 
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not at all pleasant or complimentary to himself. | 
He had always prided himself on being very 
brave and manly, and now, according to Mr. 
Archibald Munson, he was cowardly and mean! 

Oh, how many times he had annoyed and 
teased his sister and his little brother, even to 
the point of tears, in a way that he would never 
have thought of attempting with Ilal or Mary! 
And he bitterly acknowledged to himself that he 
had dared to do it because Millie and Bennie 
were younger and weaker than he. 

It was very humiliating to poor little Rob to 
admit all this, he who had thought himself so 
brave! He wondered if Millie had applied the 
young collegian’s words as he had applied them. 
He glanced at her shamefacedly: but sweetly 
unconscious of Rob's uneasiness, she said to him: 


hth stessant WC Stiles days, 


— Allthe jolly summer” plays. 


Every little sum mer” 
Rosy inthe cheery 
| cans pythem all 
“yy Inthe coals: mad embers bright 











slip from the iron grasp, but with no success. 

“Don’t you know,” Mr. Munson went on 
calmly, “‘that it is only a cowardly, contemptible 
boy who will harm or annoy one weaker than 
himself? Remember that such acts are never 
brave!” 

The boy darted off as soon as he was released, 
and Mr. Munson walked away in the opposite 
direction. 

“Didn’t he talk to him!’ said Millie, under 
her breath. ‘‘Come, Rob, let’s go home.” 

The children went slowly down the hill, Millie 
chattering about the exciting occurrence ; but her 
brother said little. 

Serious thoughts were coursing through the 
boy’s brain. Mr. Munson’s words had made 
him -think—made him think in a way that was 





Theres the chipmunks cpzljiden, , 
. “In the old wal 


he 


} : 


“What makes you so sober? IL would not 
care about that naughty boy if I were you? 
Aren’t you glad that splendid Mr. Munson came 
along ?”’ 

““Yes,”’ assented Rob, gravely, as they entered 
their own dooryard. 

Millie’s kitten, which had been basking in the 
sun, sidled up to her mistress, casting furtive 
glances at Rob, and ready for instant flight. 
This reminded the boy of how only yesterday he 
had tried to lift pussy by her tail, in spite of 
Millie’s protestations and tears, and for a minute 
he jooked straight ahead, thinking hard. Then 
he took a short cut to the kitchen door, and sped 
up the back stairs. 


“T wonder what ails Rob,”’ thought Millie, as | < 


she glanced after him. Emma C. Down. 





ee 
NUTS To CRACK 


a. 
AN HISTORICAL MOSAIC. 


A piece of the black basalt tablet inseribed in 
three language s in honor of Ptolemy VY, 

The American monument of which L afayette 
laid the corner-stone. 

A fragment of the Theban statue which emitted 
a musical sound when first struck by the rays of 
the rising sun. 

A portion of the horn blown by the gigantic 
~~ w of Charlemagne with such foree that birds 
fell dead and the whole Saracen army was panic- 
stricken. 

A part of the key of a famous French prison 
demolished 1789) sent by a famous French general 
to an American one. 

One of the pebbles popularly said to be used by 
one of the greatest of ancient orators to cure him 
of stuttering. 

A part. of the huge diamond which came into 
the possession of the Empress of India when the 
Punjab was annexed to the British Empire. 

A fragment of the most famous statue ever made 

A link of the golde n chains which graced the 

‘Pearl of the East” in the triumph of an emperor 

One of the shells used to ostracize a Grecian 
oatriot simply bee ause they “were tired of hearing 
him called the Just.’ 

A fragment of a wall fifteen bundred miles long, 
built My a national hero to keep out barbarians 
along the northern frontier. 

The blade of the knife used to assassinate a 
tyrant by a young woman. 

A piece of the paving-stones of a prison where 
the footprints of a white-haired captive were 
celebrated by Byron. 

Half of the pearl dissolved by an Zastern queen 
at a banquet given to her Roman lover. 


2. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
_ h as ham, hammer, or bee, beer. 


To inform one ; a bank offic er. 
’ . Sharp end ; a dog. 
. Piece of money; middle. 
To own; a foreign city. 
. A part of the body; close. 
5. To view; a prophet. 
. Personal pronoun; to listen. 
Torun across; a measure. 
9. Part of the twenty-four hours; a drug. 
10. The total; one of the seasons. 
11. A term in bookkeeping; an advertisement 
12. To brush against; something that stretches 
13. Plaid; a simple game. 


Se ot 


ns 


3. 
PI 
“Eth Raddle fo Ts. Guinesaut.” 


“Lal mocnom shingt, hace yad’s venest, 
Hatt tiwh het uhro nibge nad den, 
Uro sureleaps dan rou sindcontest 
Ear sundor yb chiwh ew yam dascen,” 
4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
In Rhyme. 





I rode a —— along the 
The waters ——, my heart was 
To see the —— I did not —, 
To —— the book I did not —— 
I felt on —— with hunger —— 
As ifa I'd gnawec through —., 











A tender —- what soothing ——! 

Or —, if I could find one —, 

I'd —, the sweet reward to —. 

Then fora turned my —, 

And donned my —, ine rease d my —., 
For lo! a storm —— near; I — 

Tco— the west the black clouds — 

In eager —— to ’scape my — 

I thought the gave ample - a 

But lightning —— and thunder —, 
Storm demons ——, my senses —, 

To — I fell with aching 
With —— steed my hopes 
But —— came along the 
Of —— her sweet —. 
Her —— ways restored me —, 

The storm in —— had ceased a —. 

I —— renewed, and soon we —, 

No more to —, of food be—— 

But warmed with —, with lots to —, 
I'm happy in my — and — 

For Dora’s heart I have —, 

And all my —— at last are —. 


5. 
CHARADES 




















I. 
The sluggard seldom is my first, 
And never does my last acquire. 
Oft fierce discussions of my last 
Has raised the statesman’s ire. 
My whole is sensitive to cold, 
Although produced by fire. 
If. 
My first a soldier’s and a poet's name, 
Who in their lifetime won undying fame. 
The lawyer, doctor, minister, will find 
My second is well suited to his mind. 
My third cannot be one, but may be two, 
Or many more, or just myself and you. 
My whole a ble ssing gives, by all re quired, 
Although we seek it mostly when we're tired. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Sage. 2. Coriander. 3. Tansy, 4. Laven- 
der. 5. Balm. 6. Summer savory. 7. Horehound. 
8. Catnip. 9. Thyme. 10. Bergamot. 11. Rose- 
— 

. 1. Pump, kin—pumpkin. 2. Hem, lock—hem- 
= 4 3. Ney, Poe, Lee, on, beau, nay, part 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


3. A trunk. 


4. 1. Cowper. 2. Bryant. 3. Burns. 4. Holland. 
5. Pope. 6. Hood. 7. Coleridge. 8 Holmes. 9. 
Dryden. 10. Young. 11. Lowell. 12. Akenside. 
13. Wordsworth. 14. Chatterton. 15. Bacon. 16. 
Proctor. 17. Lamb. 18. Cornwall. 19. Swift. 20. 
Steele. 21. Bunyan. 22. Willis. 23. Browning. 24. 
Beecher. 25. Shakespeare. 26. Stowe. 


5. 1. All, Levi, ate—alleviate. 
ass, ever, ate 


2. Asseverate 


6. Shakespeare, “Macbeth.” Mary N. Murfree, 
“Prophet of the ¢ Great Smoky ce ar: ” Robert 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, “Lucile.” J. Holland, 
“Seven Oaks.” William M. Thac rkeray, “Pen- 
dennis.” James Russell lone. “A Fable for 
Crities.” Sir Walter Scott, “Guy Mannering. 
Samuel L. Clemens, * ‘Innocents Abroad.” Charles 
Dickens, * “Areas, _ Expectations.” Edward Everett 
Hale, “In His N Yame.”” Mary Ann Evans Cross, 
Adam Bede.” Washington Irving, “History ot 
New York.” 
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CoMMIsSSION.—The bi- | 


BIMETALLIC 
metallic commission, appointed by the President | 


THE 


last April, consisting of Senator E. O. Wolcott, 
Ex- Vice-President Stevenson and Gen. Charles 
J. Paine, has been busy for several months 
seeking the approval of European governments 
to an international conference looking to the 
establishment of a ratio of value for coining | 
between gold and silver, and a more extended 
use of the latter metal. ‘The commission secured 
a certain measure of codperation from France, 
and seems to have made some impression on | 
public sentiment in England ; but Lord Salisbury, 
after consultation with the government of India, 
declined to consider the question of reopening 
the Indian mints ‘to silver coinage, which was 
one of the propositions which had been made, or 
to participate in arrangements for a cortference. 
As Germany is not prepared to act in the matter 
if England does not do so, the refusal of England 
makes the holding of a conference impracticable. 

Tue GoLp AND SILVER PRrRopuct.—The 
annual report of R. E. Preston, director of the 
mint, estimates the product of gold in the United 
States in the calendar year 1896 at a little more 
than fifty-three million dollars. The silver 
product of the same year, estimated at its coining 
value, amounted to seventy million dollars. The 
world’s gold product for the year was two 
hundred and four million dollars; the silver 
product, at its coining value, two hundred and 
fifteen million dollars. The price of silver ranged 
during the year between sixty and sixty-nine 
cents an ounce; and at the average price of 
silvet, the commercial ratio between gold and 
silver was 1 to 31.94; in other words, an ounce 
of gold would buy 31.94 ounces of silver. 

DEATH OF ADMIRAL WoORDEN.—Rear- 
Admiral John Lorimer Worden (retired), of the 
United States navy, died recently in his eightieth 
year. His most distinguished service was that 
which he rendered in March, 
1862, when, as lieutenant, he 
commanded Eriesson’s novel 
little craft, the Monitor, in 
Hampton Roads, and with 
her won a victory over the 
Confederate ironclad ram, 
the Merrimac, which had 
just sunk the Congress and 
the Cumberland. This was 
the first battle of ironclads 
in the history of naval 
warfare, and it attracted special attention 
because of the unusual construction of the 
Monitor, and because of the important conse- 
quences which hinged upon her victory. During 
the action, Lieutenant Worden was stunned and 
blinded by the explosion of a Confederate shell | 
on the pilot-house of the Monitor; and although 
he remained in active service through the war 
and afterward, up to his retirement in 1886, he 
suffered from his injuries to the day of his death. 

Tue LIFe-SAVING SERVICE.—The annual 
report of the superinténdent of the United States 
life-saving service shows that the number of 
marine disasters during the year was consider- 
ably greater than in any preceding year; but the 
number of vessels totally lost was smaller than 
in the two previous years. The life-saving crews 
saved or helped to save during the year 646 
vessels, with cargoes valued at five million dollars. 
Out of about forty-five hundred persons whose 
lives were in peril on these vessels, all but fifty- 
five were saved. The total net cost of the service 
for the year was less than a million and a half 
dollars. 





AOMIRAL WORDEN. 


A CLAIM FOR INDEMNITY.— The recent 
shooting of striking miners at Hazleton, Penn- 
sylvania, has been made the basis of a claim of | 
indemnity by the Austrian government, on the | 
ground that the Hungarians who were killed 
were Austrian subjects. Secretary Sherman | 
has made inquiries of the state authorities as to | 
the circumstances. The United States has | 
several times recognized its responsibility for | 
injury done to foreign subjects, the most recent 
instance being the case of several Italians who 
were lynched in Louisiana. But in such cases, 
hitherto, the victims were killed by mobs; in the 
Hazleton case they were shot by deputy sheriffs. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 
who have recently died are George M. Pullman, 
founder and president of 
the Pullman Palace Car) 
Company, at whose works | 
the troubles began which 
led up to the great railway 
strike of 1894; Justin 
Winsor, librarian of Har- 
vard University, and a 
historian of wide reputa- 
tion; ex-United States 
Senators Thomas J. Rob- 
ertson of South Carolina, Charles W. Jones of 
Florida, and Algernon S. Paddock of Nebraska ; 
and William Daniel of Maryland, Prohibition 
candidate for vice-president in 1884. 








GEORGE M. PULLMAN 
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WANTED — “Science and 


| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Mary Baker Glover Eddy before 1883. SYES. 
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IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 

of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and thousands of omers even cases of over 40 years’ 

standing. Addre: 

188 Summerfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
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We teach it 
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j Christmas Cea) 


> Your supply of CHRISTMAS | 
PRES. S can be obtained 
easily and cheaply by ordering 
y from the Youth’s Companion 
Premium List. Do not delay. 

Order early and you will not 
be disappointed. If you pur- 
chase through the Premium 
List—not order as a premium 
—goods tothe amount of $2.50, 
we will include free a package 
of beautiful Christmas Cards 


which retail at 50 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 

201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A Burron Hoox 
For Link Cuff Buttons. 


—EARL CUFF BUTTONER.— New 
and useful Christmas gift. All 
stores or by mail, _o 10 cents, 
sterling 75 cents. TOS+, 
Equitable Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











TO OUR AGENTS. 

You can make twice as much money 
selling our wheels as you can by dealing with anyone 
else. Standard high grade machines, brand new, no 
better ever made. Also large stock of ey worn bicy- 
cles os mestiy as good as new from 

This month we offer a No. 1, new wheel, ‘Ladies or 
Gents at $18. Satisfaction Gveres: ey Write for 

BRON ential offer to agts viNii $34 Reliable’ 

BROWN-L EWIS ‘CYCLE CO. (Dept. 6.) Chicago. 


® This Silver Plated 
| PIN FREE 
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| 2 cent stamp, for mail- 
ing, also catalogue of 
HOLIDAY NOVELTIES, 
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sae The Randolph Co. 
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and Gives Perfect Satisfaction 


A complete camera in every reop ect, with good lens and shutter for snap-shot or time exposures. 
Teotractions. mailed for $1.00. Catalogues free. 


bessonselnse CAMERA MFG. CO., 83 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


sss. Lakes Photos 2x2 Inches 


Sample photos, 5c. 


New York Office, 
41 Union Square. 
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STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor- 


Saving. 5 and 10-cent boxes. 


Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Intercollegiate Foot Balls. 


An excellent grain leather No. 
5 Rugby Foot Ball, perfect in 
shape, complete with bladder, 
sent on receipt of 
PRICE, $1.00. 
--»- MAKERS... 













TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save coe No money in advance. 
$60 K Machine ruil b974 


$50 re Machine ft 
rs (Made by us) $8, $11.50, 13 $15 
other styles. All attachments 
from 


FREE. F-: fri teht. 
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Van Buren &t., B- 
COMFORTABLE—HEALTHFUL—DRY—WARM. 


WILEY'S ee 


FLEECE-LINED 


“Alaska” Sock 


For rubber boots— 
hospital and house 

wear. Lined with high 
grade wool. Warranted to wash. At your shoe dealer's, or post- 
paid, 25c. WM. H.WILEY & SON, P.O.Box B., Hartford, Conn. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 6 CTS. 
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To introduce our _— ome we will send upon 
receipt of six cents any one of these 
beautifully A.A» miniature fhusical instruments, 

or all four for twent; nts. jogue FREE. 
CURTIN JEWEL Y coO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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is By the Breath 
of Life Only 


ARE THEY TO BE 
REACHED. 


Through It Alone Can the Air-Pas- 
sages of the Head, Throat and 
Lungs be Healed. 








« HYOMEI,” NATURE’S OWN REMEDY 


For Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, 
Coughs, Colds and Bronchitis. 


Has Cured More People of these Diseases 
within a Month than All Other Methods 
Combined During the Year. 


It is now admitted that Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma 
and di s of the air. g cannot be cured by the 
old saothods. The reason for this is made lain to any 
intelligent person who will give it moment's thought. The 
pet age oo were never intended for the use of liquids, 

sprays, douches and atomizers, for no matter how potent 
they might be in medicinal value, nature at once expels 
them, and they never reach the parts affected; furthe: 
more, the attempt to cure Catarrh and Bronchitis by treat- 
ing them once or twice each week is as absurd as trying 
to extinguish a dangerous fire by the same method. Thie 
bacilli of these diseases grow and multiply by the thou- 
| sands in a few hours, and nothing but the he appli 
| cation of some powerful germicide will kill them. Phat 
| such a one has been found in ‘‘ HYOMEI,” the New 
| Australian Dry Air Cure, is attested to by thousands 
| throughout the country who have been cured by its us« 

“ Hyomei”’ is nature’s own remedy carried to all part- 





| of the head, throat and lungs by the air you breathe, |: 
| can be taken at all times and in any place. 


There is n 
danger, no risk. Your money is refunded if it fails 
to cure. 
FREE TO ALL. 
will be sent free to all who wr 
“ Hyomei”’ Inhaler Outfit $1.00. Extra 
“Hyomei,” 50 cents. “ Hyomei”’ Balm, a wonderful! 
healer, 25 cents. Can be obtained of your druggist, 
or BY MAIL. Pamphlets free. 


R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, 


A onaagte bottle of “ Hyomei’ 
te to home office. 
Bottles 
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THe WoRLD’s SUPPLY OF OXYGEN.— 
Lord Kelvin showed in a recent address that 
all the oxygen in the atmosphere probably came 
from the action of sunlight on plants. When 
the earth was a globe of hot liquid it contained 
no vegetable fuel, and probably no free oxygen. 
But as it cooled off plants appeared on its 
surface, and these began to evolve oxygen through 
the medium of the sunbeams. Upon the oxygen 
thus derived we depend for the maintenance of | 
life by breathing. When we burn coal, or other | 
vegetable fuel, we use up oxygen, and it is to. 
plants again that we owe the restoration of the 
oxygen thus lost to the air. If they failed to 
keep up a sufficient supply, the atmosphere 
would gradually part with its oxygen and the 
inhabitants of the earth would disappear in 
consequence of asphyxiation. 

TALLEST OF TREES.—In New South Wales, 
Victoria and Tasmania grows a species of gum- 
tree—Eucalyptus amygdalina is its scientific 
name—which, Sir F. von Mueller says, probably 
represents “‘the tallest of all trees of the globe.” 
The loftiest specimen of this tree yet measured 
towers to the height of 471 feet. A prostrate 
tree, measured in Victoria, was 420 feet long, 
and the distance from the roots to the lowest 
branch was 295 feet. At that point the trunk 
was four feet in diameter, and 360 feet from the 
butt the diameter was still three feet. The wood 
of this tree is hard and of good quality, it grows 
quickly, and yields a great quantity of volatile 
oil from its leaves, which are very abundant. 








CARRIED BY BiRDs.--Doctor Howard, the 
new secretary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, writing of the 
manner in which seeds are carried to great 
distances by birds, recited an experiment of | 
Darwin which had a curious result. Adhering 
to the leg of a wounded partridge, Darwin found 
a ball of earth weighing six and a half ounces. 
From the seeds contained in this ball he raised 
thirty-two plants belonging to five distinct species. 





A REMARKABLE WILDCAT.—The zoological | 
garden in Paris has recently acquired a specimen 
of the rare wildcat of Siam. Instead of being 
larger than its domestic relatives, as our wildeats 
are, this animal is of about the size of a common 
house-cat. It is surprisingly fierce and untam- | 
able, and very beautiful, its lustrous fur being | 
marked and banded with symmetrical figures in | 
black and white, as fine, according to a Paris | 
journal, as though drawn with a pencil. | 


How AN ANT Youus Irs Way.—The 
President of the Agassiz Association, Mr. H. H. 
Ballard, recently caught an ant near its hill, shut | 
it up in a box, carried it 150 feet away and set it 
free in the middie of a sandy road. What 
followed he thus describes: ‘‘It seemed at first 
bewildered. Then it climbed to the top of a 
ridge of sand, erected its body as high as possible, 
waved its antenne for several seconds, and then 
started in a straight line for home.’’ 


NEw Process oF DIAMOND-MAKING.— 
Dr. Quirino Majorana, an Italian chemist, has 
succeeded in producing minute artificial diamonds 
ina manner differing, in one important particular, 
from the method of Monsieur Moissan, the 
French chemist. Doctor Majorana heats a piece 
of carbon with the electric are, and then submits 
it to a sudden pressure developed by explosion 
driving a piston, and amounting to 5000 times 
the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. In the 
mass of carbon thus treated he finds microscopic 
crystals which answer the tests for diamonds. 
Moissan’s method is to first dissolve carbon in 
molten iron and then allow the iron to cool under 
great pressure. The Italian chemist’s experiments 
indicate that great heat and great pressure are 
sufficient to transform ordinary carbon into the 
diamond form without a metallic solvent. 

NIGHT-SHINING PLANTsS.—There are a 
number of plants and flowers which give outa 
phosphorescent light in the dark. Linnzeus first 
noticed this phenomenon in the common nastur- 
tium, whose flowers seemed to him to have a 
faint iridescence at night. Later observations 
by others sho-ved that the light was stronger 
after very sunny days. Among other plants 
which possess this singular property are the 
marsh lily and the fraxinella. The last named 
seeretes a volatile oil which, says a recent writer 
nm La Nature, oozes out during hot weather, 
spreads in a thin layer over the flowers, and 
forms a vapor which becomes luminous in the 
darkness. In the coal-mines near Dresden grows 
a species of fungus which “exhibits the appear- 
ance of luminous festoons of shifting colors.” 





ELEectTric RAILWAYs IN EvROPE.— Recent 
statistics show that Germany takes the lead of 
all European countries in regard to the use of 
electric railways. She has 398 miles of such 
roads in operation ; France has 173 miles; Italy 
72 miles and England 68 miles. All of Europe 
combined contains a little more than 900 miles of | 
electric railway. There are more than 1100 miles 
of such railway in Massachusetts alone. 


| ly combustible. Pan 


THE YOUTH’S 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold | 
or Sore Throat. “Brown's Bronchal Troches’’ give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Ade. 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ado. 








VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or or 
G U ITAR Self-Taught, with- 
out notes,by Figure BA N J 0 
Music. Send stamp for Big Illustrated 

Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 
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FOR A QUICK SHINE 



















CONFIDENTIA LLY 


» To have real comfort with your 
artificial teeth use the 


Florence Dental Plate Brush. 
It cleans the whole plate. The 
long, stiff tuft does it. Will out- 
wear three ordinary brushes. Den- 







tists praise it. For sale generally, 
ur mailed for 35 cents. 









FLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


STEAM ENGINEERING 


(Stationary, Locomotive, Marine); Mechanical 
Drawing; Rect sanyeort Yana g Machine 
Design ; bi 
Railroad, ‘i draulic 
Municipal, 3! COURSES “ Bridge 
Engineering; Surveying aad Mapping; Mneet 
Pattern Cutting; Bookk 

English Branches; Mining; Metal Prospec' 


finay” GUARANTEED success 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
_ Areuler Pree; State subject you wish to study. 
































Better ‘on Castine r 


Cover your furniture, cushions, carriages with 


PANTASOTE 








Leather stretches, shrinks, absorbs grease, de- 
faces easily. Pantasote does not. Leath- 
er is injured by water. Pantasote is not. 
Leather is expensive. Pantasote half as much. 

The usual imitations of leather rot, peel, crack and 
fade. Pantasote does not. The other imitations of | 
leather contain rubber or celluloid, and are dangerous- 
ote contains no rubber, no 
celluloid, and is non-inflammable. _ 

4a@ A piece 17x 17 (plain or figured), enough 
for a dining-chair seat or footstool, 25 
sent with gimp and nails to match, for Cc. 

A large Sample Pree; enough to make a fine Sewing 
Cas you send a 2-cent stamp and the names of the 
bE A and furniture dealers in your vicinity. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, New York City. 


COMPANION. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD-PENCILS. 


me simply removing the wood with the Finger-Nail, 
ong a point can be obtained as desired, without 
the use of knife or sharpener. 


EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL. | prererer emer emer EEE 
) su RESCENT 


For sale by dealers. 
Sample mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


BAGLE PENCIL CO., 377 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
gpeeecese 223 ei | 
ve] @ 10 Cents 
@ 
Gp 


in Stamps will bring 
you, post-paid, a copy of 
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FOR 1898, 


Entitled ‘‘ Corticelli Home Needlework."’ 
Over 120 Pages. 37 Colored Plates 


en from Regular 

Stamped Linen Designs, showing just how to 

embroider all the more _ Popular Flowers. 

Special Articles BY FIVE OF THE BES’ 

NEEDLEWORKERS in this country,— acknowl 

edged leaders in their line,—together with 
DESIGNS furnished by them. 

Also a great number of New and Exclu- 
sive Designs in TEA CLOTHS, CENTRE- 
PIECES, DOILIES AND PHOTO. FRAMES with 
Complete Instructions for working, giving 
shades of silk to use, stitches, etc 


Address, enclosing 10 cents, 
Nonotuck Silk Co., 36 Bridge St., 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


New Fancy-Work Bunk 
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LIKE 

The tenacity with which some habits stick to 
people, or people stick to the habits, is very 
remarkable, particularly the 


HYPNOTISM. 


habit. 
People act almost as if they were in reality 
under a hypnotic spell. They promise them- 


selves and friends time and again that they will 
leave off, when they find heaith forsaking them, 
but they make one excuse or another and keep 
on the dreary way as if guided by an unseen 
spirit of evil. 
Physicians realize the uselessness of treating 
a patient for any of the multitude of nervous 
diseases so long as the poisonous alkaloids of 
tobacco and coffee are being 
system, even in minute doses. 
It is a simple matter to break the coffee spell 
if the food-drink, Postum, the health coffee made 
by the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., is used in its place. This is a fac-simile of 
fine Mocha coffee in looks when brewed, and 
changes to the rich golden-brown of old Java 
when cream is added. When boiled full fifteen 
minutes few can tell it in taste and color from the 
finest grades of coffee. Being made wholly of 
grains intended by the Creator for man’s subsist- 
ence, it makes red blood quickly and is fattening 
and nourishing. The muddy complexion disap- 
pears and in its place comes the clear skin of 
health with rich blood coursing back of it. Many 
people are sick and do not know that it is the 
|insidious poison of coffee that  prostrates 
stomach and liver and causes it. They laugh at 
first, but a trial of a week without coffee and 
| using the food-drink, Postum, makes one wake 
| up to a great big live fact. 
| The children can sip from papa’s or mamma’s 
| coffee cup, if it happens to contain Postum, and 
| their little bodies will grow round and fat under 
|} the nourishment of the pure grains, but it is a 
heartless proceeding to feed the tender bodies 
on coffee, as every one knows the puny, sickly 
looks of coffee-drinking children. 
Let people adopt healthful food and drink and 
| “throw physic to the dogs.” 
| In adesperate effort to take the public money 
| imitators drug their concoctions. The genuine 
package of Postum has red seals thereon and the 
words, “ It makes red blood.” 














FRETFUL CHILDREN are 


tempered because of the lack of proper and 


ment. 


breakfast and supper. 


Sold only in 2-ib. 


Children, during the period of rapid 
great diversity of food material. 
make them fretful and ill-tempered. 
the child’s body and—then comes good nature. 
At all Grocers. 


ays! | 


| “‘Eureka”’ Skate Sharpener, 25c. Postage free 


peevish and_ ill- 
sufficient nourish- 
growth, require a 
Too much meat and sweets will 
Quaker Oats will build up 


nervous, 


Delicious for 


sealed packages. 


Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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BICYCLES 


® 
é 
r] 
2 The Popular Wheel 

B at the Standard \\ 
4 Price and no Better 

é Wheel at any Price 

2 Crescent Catalogue Free. 
ab WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 

c Chicago. New York. 
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§ CARPETS 


CAN BE From our colored pattern plates 

better than at a Store. We sell 
SELECTED carpets at Wholesale Prices, and 

make them up ready tolay. Our 
AT YOUR book giving full information, with 
OWN large assortment of pattern plates 
FIRESIDE showing carpets in actual colors, 


Sent Free on Request. We pay the freight. 


THE RUSSELL CARPE T COMPANY, 
255 Market Street, - - - Chicago. 



















Write for our handsome 
g | 5210510 ¢ Cloak, Waist and Fur Cata 
logue, No. 45,and samples of 

SAVED Le loths, all free of charge 


ON 
EVERY 
CLOAK 


No. 553, 
JACKET, 
Only s°° 


Worth $8.00. 
sch No. 720, 


Plush 
Cape 

Only $750 

Worth $15.00 


Thibet Fur trimmed 
braided and veaded. 
Over 200 other style: 
pimeerates in ou 
Catalogue. The 
most stylish lud- 
America 
among 
our customers. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers 
in America who 
sell direct to con 
sumer at whole- 
sale prices. Everythin« 
sent subject toapprova!. 


ARD B.GROSSMANS (0 


DWAR STATESICHIALS 


i + al 


NARTFORDS 





cmb 
Columbias 
Set the Pace for 
the World in 
Bez yk Strength 
and Speed. 
1897 Models. 


$75 to all alike, 


HARTFORD 
BICYCLES 


$50, $48. $40. 





POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in your 
vicinity, let us know. 


SLO’ 
* SKATES 









Send for 
Youth's Justly Celebrated. 
Catalogue. See advertisement on page 492 in 


Premium List about special skates. 


Yinslow’s Ankle Brace, 75c. per pair. 


“THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 


EARNA CAMERA 


without cost to yourself by selliny 
among friends 5 or 10 or 30 Ibs 
er’s Teas, etc., according 
to the style of Camera desired ; 
or sell 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver 
Ww atch and Chain; 50 lbs. for 
a Gold Watch and Chain; 7 
tos. fora Nickel Watch and 
copes i 75 lbs. for a Boys’ or 
Girls’ Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for a 
High-Grade L: adies’ or Gents’ 
Bicycle; 26 lbs. for a Mando 









lin ; 251bs. for a TeaSet; #0 Iba. 

for'a Dinner Set; 13 lbs. for a 
Toilet Set; 15 lbs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains; 90 lbs. for a 
Sewing Machine ; 25 Ibs. for an 
Onyx Banquet Lamp; 8 Ibs. 
for a pair of Skates, or an 
Express Wagon. /.rpress fre: 

Send postal for Catalogue, etc 

Ww. G. BAKER (Dept. ¥), 


Springfield, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is #1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woolly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for gite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. : 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 

; Draft, or an Express Money - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters | 
are required to register letters whenever requested | 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite — 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
Wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. §.cnewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


This is often classed among the “diseases of 
modern life,” and probably it really is of more 
common occurrence now than it was in the early 
years of our century, when railways and steam- 
ships and telegraphs were not, for it is the rush 
and the worry of life, which these things typify 
and aid, that predispose powerfully to the disease. 

The term Bright’s disease is loosely applied to 
any chronic, or even acute, disease of the kidneys, 
but we usually mean, when speaking of it, a very 
slow hardening and shrinking of the kidneys, 
whereby these organs are rendered incapable of 
performing their important function. 

The kidneys are two in number, and lie one on 
each side of the spinal column, extending from 
about the levei of the last rib downward for four 
or five inches, Their office is to separate some of 
the waste materials from tlie blood, and to provide 
for their removal from the body dissolved in 
water. The substances so got rid of are, many of 
them, exceedingly poisonous, and it is to their 
retention in the system that most of the danger 
of kidney disease is due. 

The symptoms of Bright’s disease in its early 
stages are very slight, and such as they are, are 
often mistaken for the signs of simple indigestion ; 
but much more frequently symptoms of indiges- 
tion, slight rheumatic pains in the loins and other 
minor ills are regarded by nervous people as 
indicative of kidney disease. Almost everybody | 
suffers at times from more or less backache, head- | 
ache, dizziness, indigestion, perhaps blurring of | 
the eyes, and even a little swelling of the feet 
toward evening, but very few such persons have 
any trouble with the kidneys. 

A man who suffers persistently from these 
symptoms would be wise to consult a physician, 
but he would be very foolish to make his own 
diagnosis from such insufficient data, and then 
worry himself into an illness. Even a physician 
cannot make a positive diagnosis of Bright’s 
disease without a thorough chemical and micro- 
scopical examination. 

The treatment of Bright's disease belongs 
entirely to the physician. The malady is a serious 
one, and any attempt of the patient himself to | 
treat it with patent medicines or decoctions of his 
own is little less than suicidal. 
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A LITTLE HEROINE. 


Baron Lejeune, who played a conspicuous | 
part at the siege of Saragossa during the Penin- | 
sular War, narrates in his “Mémoires” a singular 
story of that terrible time, a story that speaks | 
equally well for the chivalry of the soldiers of | 
France and for the courage of a Spanish girl. 

There had been fearful carnage within the walls | 
of the unfortunate city; even the convents and | 
monasteries were reeking with evidences of war- | 
fare, and the inhabitants of Saragossa were in 
desperate plight. 

A band of Polish soldiers, belonging to the | 
French army, had been stationed on guard at a | 
certain point, with orders to fire upon any Spaniard | 
who might pass them. Suddenly a girl of about 
fifteen years of age appeared among them. A 
ery of warning was heard on every side as she 
approached, but the child seemed not to hear. 
She only continued to utter one ceaseless and 
piercing wail, “Mia madre! mia madre!” as she 
hurried from one group of dead and wounded 
Spaniards to another. 

It soon became evident that she was in search 
of the body of her mother, and the pale, agonized 
face of the child, whose filial love had made her 
almost insensible to danger, touched the soldiers’ 
hearts with pity. 

A moment later a despairing cry announced 
that she had found that for which she had risked 
her life. The Polish guards watched her move- 
ments with something like awe as she stooped 
and tenderly wrapped the mutilated form of the 
dead woman in a cloak and began to drag it 
away. Suddenly the girl paused and seized a heavy 
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cartridge-box that lay in her path, with an | 


energy that seemed almost supernatural. Her 


frail, delicate form swayed and staggered beneath | 
the weight of her burden, but she did not hesitate. 
A thrill of mingled horror and admiration filled | 


the astonished watchers as they perceived that 
there, before their very faces, she was taking 
from them an instrument for future vengeance 
upon them. 

The inhabitants of the besieged city were almost 
destitute of ammunition, and the motherless 
daughter sought to put into the hands of her 
countrymen a means by which her wrongs might 
be in some degree avenged. 

But the strain was becoming almost more thau 
she could bear; she stumbled, and a ery of terror 
broke from her lips. 
from one to another, and then. moved by a chiv- 
alrous impulse, they lowered sabre and musket, 
and as with one accord a hundred voices called 
out, “Do not be afraid, little one! We will not 
burt you.” 

And the Spanish maiden passed with her 
gruesome burden between a double line of her 
country’s foes, who made a silent salute as she 
crossed their boundaries and returned to her 
desolate home. 


A DRUNKARD’S CHANGE. 
The following “news item,” printed by the New 
York Sun, is by itself a pretty good temperance 
lecture. We copy it verbatim: 


A carriage mee four well-dressed men in 
four stages of intoxication stopped in Union 


Street, near Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, at about | 


three o’clock yesterday afternoon. On the curb 
stood a wheelman bargaining with a peddler for 
fruit. He bought ten cents’ worth of bananas, 
and offered in payment a two-dollar bill, which 
the peddler could not change. 

The wheelman asked the men in the carriage if 
be | could change it. The least responsible one 
of the four at once drew a handful of paper money 
from his pocket, handed two one-hundred-dollar 
bills to the wheelman, stuffed thé two-dollar bill 
into his pocket with the rest of his money, and 
called to the driver to go ahead. 

In a moment the carriage was rolling down the 
street. The wheelman stood gazing in frozen 
wonder at the two bundred dollars in his hands. 
Then he fumbled the bills as if to restore his 
mind to working order, jumped on his wheel, and 
spun after the carriage. 

He caught it at the corner of Sixth Avenue, 
returned the two hundred dollars with some 
poem as the party of four seemed slow to 
comprehend the situation, and got back his two 
dollars. The only loser in the transaction was 
the peddler. In his agitation, the wheelman 
forgot all about the bananas. 


TRUE HOSPITALITY. 


The Washington Post prints a “true story,” told 
by a retired army officer. The occurrence hap- 
pened in New Mexico. Colonel X. was making a 
long march, and the provision-wagons had gone 
astray. He was hot and tired and bungry, when 
he met Major B., who invited him home—presum- 
ably to some fort—to breakfast. 

The major’s fortunes were at a low ebb, and 
when the breakfast was brought on it proved to 
consist entirely of rice—rice cooked in the won- 
derful Southern fashion, with every kernel perfect. 
The hungry guest ate a spoonful. He detests 
rice. Then he waited for a second course. 

“Have some rice, colonel,” said the major, 
whom nothing ever disconcerts, — as if the 
rice had but that moment appeared. 

“No!” snapped the colonel. “I’m a Kentuckian, 
sir, and I don’t eat rice. I don’t eat rice, sir. 
Give me something else.” 

“Why, certainly, colonel, certainly,” said the 
host. ‘pry some of the mustard; it’s very fine, 
sir, very fine.” 


“HARDLY WORTH WHILE.” 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat tells what pur- 
ports to be a true story of an “Eastern woman” 
who used to be notorious among her friends for 
As the news- 
paper puts it, “There was no case on record of a 


| guest who had been greeted-under her roof with 


any degree of promptitude.” Now she has re- 
formed, and this is how the reform came about: 


One evening, at a private entertainment of some 
kind, she encountered a certain bishop, an old 
friend of the family. 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Smith,” remarked the eccle- 
“How are you? passed your house 
yesterday, and thought of dropping in to see you.” 

“And you didn’t do it? That was very unkind 
ou.’ 

“Well, no. You see, I said to myself, ‘I have 
just one hour to call upon Mrs. Smith. She will 
take fifty-seven minutes to dress. That will leave 
just three for our talk. Itis hardly worth while.’ ” 


SUFFICIENT REASON. 
In business, as in games of skill, the indispen- 


| sable thing is not merely to be smart, but to be 


smarter than one’s competitor. 


According to the Golden Penny, a tourist was 
stopping at a small country hotel, and seeing the 
hostler expert and tractable, inquired how long 
he had lived there, and wkat countryman he was. 

“T’se Yorkshire,” said the fellow, “and ha’ lived 
sixteen years here.” 

“I wonder,” replied the spatiomen, “that in so 
long a period so clever a fellow as you seem to be 
have not come to be master of the hotel yourself.” 

“Ay,” answered the hostler, i 
Yorkshire, too.” 


WORLDLY WISDOM. 


A relative whom Mrs. Uppenup had not seen 
for many years came one day to visit her. 


“Maria,” said Mr. Uppenup, after the family 
had retired to rest that evening, “it seems to me 
you weren’t any too cordial to Cousin Harriet, 
considering the fact that this is the first time you 
and she have met for nearly a quarter of a century. 
You didn’t even smile when you greeted her.” 

“Henry,” replied Mrs. Uppenup, “have you 
noticed that when I smile it wrinkles my face all 
over? Well, I didn’t want the wrinkles of twenty- 
five years to take effect on her all at once.” 


_ A GEORGIA jury recently brought in the follow- 
ing extraordinary verdict: “We, the jury, find the 
defendant almost guilty.’”—New York Tribune. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 


King’s Nonpareil Pens have no equal. Three 
dozen assorted sent as samples, post-paid for 25 cents. 
Geo. F. King. 38 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


BOYS’ RUGBY 


Foot Balls 
Made of serviceable leather, 
bladder of best quality. Each 
ball complete in box. 
Price $1, Mailed Post-paid. 
; Spalding’s Official Inter- 
= collegiate Foot Ball is used 
= by all colleges. 

4 1897 Foot Ball Guide, soc. 
Catalogue of Fall and Winter Sports Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, nitscsipnin, washington. 
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Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 


HEAPS 
Arrow Game, ,MraArs 
Best Parlor Game Made. 
Makes a Splendid Gift. 
Popular Throughout the 
Civilized World. 
Lf your dealer hasn't it send 
us mai order. A 
cf Game complete — Harmless Pistol. Tar- $1 
get, 3 Rubber-Tipped Arrows, post-paid, 
BIG DISCOUNT TO AGENTS. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. ; 


POPOL DLL 


i et 





) 115 Lake St., Chicago. 735 Market St., San Francisco. 


Be Beautiful 


It’s easy to have a» 
clear, rosy, velvety 
skin if you use , 


5—80—4 
Massage Cream. 


Never advertised before but used for the last 10 
years by thousands of ladies who privately recom- 
mend it to others. Absolutely harmless. Contains 
no arsenic. lead, mercury or other poisonous or 
harmful ingredient. 

dn dainty white porcelain boxres. . 
50 cts. post-paid. Lady Agents Wanted. 


MRS. L. A. WILLIAMS, 7 Arcade, Providence, R. I. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast 





4 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Trade-Mark. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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(DJS =) aD 
Good Shoes arg the result of good 
judgment and EXPERIENCE. Our 
Shoes reveal original nicely made 
possible only by an EXPERIENCE 

0 re years. 

The W.LDOUGLAS SHOES are speak 
ing for themselves every dee on 
the feet of over aMILLION PEOPLE. 


The W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


CADET ore son al our Gen. 
Saree Mim 52 EXCLUSIVE STORES BBs 


PROOF 
















in the large cities 


-oul the US 


MADE IN CALF 
PATENT CALF 
FRENCH ENAMEL 
SEAL GOAT. 
BOX CALF, BLACK KID, 
RUSSIA STORM CALF 
CORDOVAN 


jasieeiion Man. 
olor 
gt 
135 Styles and Widths 
from AtoEE 


IF OROEREO BY MAU STATE SIZE AND WIDTH AND SEND 
25 CENTS EXTRA FOR CARRIAGE TOWL-DOUGLAS 
eRocKToON, MASS.~ CATALOGUE FREE. 


Is Something. Wrong 
With Your Skirt? 


If you don’t get ..... 
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Skirt Binding 
You Don’t Get the Best, BECAUSE .. .. 
It Wears the Best, It Fits Perfectly, and It 
Gives the Richest and Most Elegant Finish. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. CO., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








fill and clog with dirt, oil and perspiration. 
enriched blood tingles every part of the body, 
being well and vigorous is simply being CLEAN. 
soothing the nerves and strengthening the muscles. 


Rubber Complexion Brush, . $0.50 
Complexion Soap, .... -10 
Rubber Bath Brush, 1.50 


Catal Y 
tn Rubber Goods. . . 


C. J. BAILEY 


ue Free of Everything 





Finest soaps and purest water fail to make the bath perfect — they cleanse the surface of the 
down in the pores the oily wastes are still clogging and stifling the whole system. 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush 


by its soft rubber teeth stirs the pores to their depths and opens the millions of little skin mouths which 
These pores freed, the system takes one long, fresh breath, 
dormant muscles respond, and the bather finds that 

Used dry it gives the body an invigorating massage, 


FOUND AT ALL DEALERS OR SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.50, 





skin, but way 


Made of one piece of rubber, indestructible. 


Rubber Toilet 3rush fae » + $0.50 
Rubber Toilet Brush (small), +25 
Rubber Manicure. ... . +25 


& CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











For 
offee, Spices 


Double Texture, 
Inlaid Velvet Collar. 


larment. 
8. 


pe. 


Premium with $16.00 order 


‘prod G 
Lined, Two Ca 





Water 


and allow time to deliver f 
when not convenient to send 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 193 Congress St., BOSTON. 


_ TEA CLUBS. 


22 years we have been Importing and Selling Tea, 
ackages °F mene atee pad atring Pied 

erfumes, ete., and giving Premiums or 
Liberal Discounts to those who send us orders or make 
up a club among their friends. 


STRICTLY PURE, 
HONEST GOODS at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


We will be pleased to mail YOU_our 170-page illustrated 
Premium List with Price-List. WE PAY FREI 

oods before paying for them 
payment with order. 


oilet Soap, Boudoir 





GHT Gold Watch, No. 485. 
Premium with 
$12.00 order, 

Cash price $4.50. 

We have lots of others 
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Serena’s Sandalwood Fan. 


From the time of Socrates and Xantippe to 
our own day, matches have been known of 
gentle-mannered men to women of turbulent 
tempers. But seldom has a shrewish wife 
chosen such an ingenious way to annoy her 
husband as that selected by a New England 
woman, Serena Hackett, whose wrath was 
aroused because her spouse John did not 
welcome a present which she had received from 
a niece at Christmas. It was a good-sized 
box, hand-painted on hollywood, and filled with 
perfumery—at least a dozen bottles, each of a 
different sort. 

She considered it very elegant; and when 
John meekly mentioned that strong scents made 
him sick, and he hoped she wouldn’t put more 
than a very small drop on her handkerchiefs, 
she passed from peevishness to temper and back 
again to tears, and concluded her tantrum by the 
declaration that if he wanted to spoil her 
Christmas, why he might. Of course she 
couldn’t take any pleasure in Maria’s gift now; 
and she would never use a drop of her new 
perfumes—never. 

His protests only roused her to further anger 
and to hysteric persistence in her refusal. No 
handkerchief of hers should those tempting 
bottles perfume! 

She kept her word—and more. She did not 
use the perfumery herself, but the neighbors 
began te notice, with amazement and furtive 
sniffings, a peculiar and variable atmosphere 
attendant upon John. He would come to the 
barn door to greet a friend accompanied by a 
waft of invisible violets; his entry into the 
village grocery was. heralded by a jasmine- 
scented breeze, and the odor of roses lingered 
after his passage down the street. 

In town-meeting, an acrid debate on sewers 
was sweetened by the heliotrope which exhaled 
from his corner; and when he rose to speak, 
and in the excitement of the moment pulled out 
and flourished his big bandanna, it seemed as if 
a wind from Araby the blest had blown in upon 
the proceedings. 

John, himself, during these weeks, was 
nervous and looked pale. As long as he could 
he eluded questioning; when he could elude it 
no longer he admitted, with a gentle, deprecating 
smile, that Serena had had a present of per- 
fumery and that she was so proud of it she 
would put some on his things; and he wished, 
sometimes, she wouldn’t get it quite so strong. 

Gradually, as time passed, the strength of his 
odoriferous sweetness waned, and his color 
returned. At length it was no longer percepti- 
ble. But once, on pulling out his purse, his 
handkerchief and a broken piece of carved 
sandalwood came with it; and he confided to his 
best friend, the grocer, as he thrust them hastily 
back, the reason of his release: 

“You see, Sereny, she’s used up all her per- 
fumery; and she was going to get some more 
when she come across a fan her father, the 
cap’n, brought her home from Injy when she 
was a girl. *T'was smashed, and no good, so 
she broke it in little bits, and she’s been putting 
’em among my things ever since. 

“Don’t you darst let on how it is, Simon—but 
I don’t mind sandalwood a mite! I like it. It’s 
those sicky sweet things make me sick—not a 
good, clean woodsy smell like this. But so long 
as that fan holds out,—and thank goodness, 
twas a big one!—why, I’m satisfied; and so’s 
Sereny.”” 

—— <-ee — 


Business Guile. 


One does not have to be very malicious to 
rejoice when a too clever person overreaches 
himself. For sometimes it does happen that a 
man paves his way to success with a small deceit, 
and circumstance, stepping coolly in, defeats 
him. Then how can the most benevolent help 
smiling? Two summer visitors, a man and 
woman, were one day climbing a hill by a lonely 
country road. Suddenly they came upon a little 
house overrun by vines; and there, outside the 
gate, stood a shabby, straight-backed chair. The 
lady espied it first, and stopped at once to try 
it. She was an enthusiast on the subject of 
old furniture; indeed, as her impatient family 
declare, a “crank.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a long-drawn 
breath, “I must have that chair!” 

“Well,” said her companion, doubtfully, “I 
dare say they’d sell it. But you must remember 
that we’re four miles from the hotel.’’ 

“Never mind,” cried she. “1 can carry it.” 

What glimmering instinct of chivalry would 
not awake under such reproof ? 

“Then if you’ll walk on up the hill,” said the 
gentleman, “‘I’ll stop and bargain for it. No 
doubt I can get it cheaper than you could.” 

So he paused before the modest dwelling and 
tapped at the door. An old lady, shrewd-faced 


and pleasant, appeared, and the caller stated his | 


errand. 

“We have just taken the liberty,” he said, 
“of sitting down in this little chair by the road- 
side. The lady finds it very comfortable. She 
is not very strong, and she so seldom sees a chair 


|and malefactors. 
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that really fits her back that she would be glad 
to buy this one. Of course it’s of no particular 
value. It just happens to please her, that’s 
all.’”’ 

The woman’s keen blue eyes traveled up the 
hill where the “invalid” was walking, brisk and 
untired. 

“Well,” she said, calmly, “‘she don’t walk like 
anybody that’s got back complaint. But there! 
that aint my business. Yes, you can have the 
chair. It’s been settin’ out there some time. 
Sammy had it when he clim’ the nut-tree.”’ 

“How much do you ask for it?” inquired the 
clever bargainer, with apparent coolness. 

“Oh, Idunno. You can set your own price.” 

“Would seventy-five cents do?” 

“Yes, that suits me.” 

The transaction was rapidly concluded, and 
with triumph in his mien, the purchaser seized 
his prize and hurried after the lady. She was 
enraptured. 

“Lovely thing!” she ejaculated, fixing on it a 
worshipful gaze. “And so well preserved! It 
won’t cost very much to have it done over, and 
| then it will be the chief of my treasures. How 
| grateful I am to you!” 

The faithful swain felt his heart swelling with 
pride. He thought himself that he had done 
rather well, and it was an added joy to find his 
sharpness appreciated. So, decidedly pleased 
with themselves and each other, they went on 
toward the cross-road which was to lead them 
home. Arrived at the corner, the lady hesitated. 
Then she turned to her companion with an air 
of charming irresolution. 

“You won’t think me insatiable,” she began, 
“now will you? But, really, it does seem to me 
as if I must know the history of this chair, and 
find out how old it really is. We ought to have 
done it at the time, but —’”’ 

She paused, and the faithful knight took up 
her thought. Having been praised, he was 
ready to earn a further guerdon. 

“T'll go back and ask,” said he. “Oh, yes, I 
shall be delighted! You sit here in the chair till 
1 come.” 

Cutting short her protestations of gratitude, 
he strode away. He reached the house, and 
knocked again at the door. ‘The same placid 
old lady appeared, and her expression was 
unchanged. 

“Tt’s about the chair again,” said her visitor, 
somewhat patronizingly. ‘““This time we want 
to know something about its history: how old it 
is, and all that.” 

She took off her glasses and began slowly 
wiping them on her apron. 

“Law,” said she, indulgently, “it aint got no 
history. ‘They make ’em down here t’ the 
factory, an’ Elbert bought this one last Thanks- 
givin’ time. I believe he give twenty-eight cents. 
If the lady finds it fits her back, she can get ’em 
by the dozen there.’ 


———- --@5  —— 


The End of a Hero. 


In May, 1894, a large company gathered in 
Paris to witness the decoration of a hero. He 
was given a collar of honor for the saving of two 
human lives—one of a child of thirteen who had 
fallen mto the river Marne, and the other of a 
grown man who had thrown himself into the 
Seine from the Pont Neuf in Paris. There was 
unusual interest in the presentation of this 
reward, for the hero in the case was not a man, 
but a big Newfoundland dog, Sultan by name. 

This dog had been given by Monsieur Didier, 
a publisher of Paris, to Mme. Foucher de Careil, 
who kept the animal at her residence near 
Corbeil, France. Here Sultan distinguished 
himself by other feats than the saving of human 
lives. He had a terrible suspicion of law- 
breakers, and on one occasion attracted attention 


law could handcuff him, a runaway murderer. 

On another occasion Sultan “arrested” a 
burglar. He was, indeed, the terror of tramps 
And at last he became a 
martyr to his services in this regard. Recently 
his dead body was found lying near a hedge on 
his mistress’s estate, and investigation proved 
that he had been poisoned by eating a piece 
of meat that some one had maliciously given 
him. 

Sultan’s memory and real devotion to human 
beings are celebrated abundantly in the obituary 
notices of him which appear in the French press. 


~ 
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A Narrow Escape. 


The profits obtained by some druggists on 
their wares are neatly satirized in a story told by 
a French paper. It relates that an apothecary 


about his pay, went to see the customer. 

He found the man on his death-bed, but never- 
theless he presented his bill. 

“Alas!” said the sick man, “I cannot pay 
you, and IT fear you will never get your money.” 

The apothecary turned pale. ‘Tell me,” he 
gasped, “‘did you keep the empty bottles and the 
corks?” 

“I did. ‘They are at your disposal.’’ 

“Thank heaven!” said the druggist; “then I 
shall lose nothing !”” 
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by seizing and holding, until the officers of the a 


MRS. J. D. MOYER, of Rome, N.Y. 
Made $54 in one week selling the Improved Gem 
Raisin Seeder, seeds a pound in five min- 
utes. Samples freetoagents. F. E. Tournier, Boston 
“A TTACHABLE VIOLIN GAMUT.” (Copy- 
right.) Shows at a glance all notes on violin; 
enables one to learn in a few lessons ; saves many times 
cost; simplicity itself; full instructions ; post-free, 25c. 
complete. * Violin Gamut Uo.,”’ Box 12, Auburndale, Mass. 


1 A FREE Trial of 
THE ROYAL 
CANDO siiven POLISH, 


We have made arrangements 
with dealers to give their cus- 



















tomers free a sample bottle of 
“CANDO” Silver Polish. 
If your dealer should not hav 
it, send us his address. 
will see that you get it. 

First try it, then you'll buy it. 


COLONY & OSGOOD, Boston. 


Factory, Keene, N. H. 
93990€ | 
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had supplied a considerable quantity of drugs to | 
a sick man on credit, and finally, getting nervous | 





Thousands 
of Children 


Catch a Cold in the Fall and keep it 
till Spring, and all winter long they dose, 
dose, dose for cold, grippe, sore throat, 
catarrh! Mothers,— BEGIN NOW giving 
the children a few pellets of Dr. Shaw’s 


Life Guard 


before they start out 
in the cold and wet, 
and thus Prevent the 
First Cold by fortifying 
the system in advance 
and so avoid the end- 
less train of winter 
illnesses. 


Put up in 
Handy Oval Bottles. 
50 CENTS. 

/f your druggist cannot * 


supply you promptly 
order by mail of 


DR. SHAW, 


Lowell, Mass. 




















Special Sale mon: 


To make room for our new fall stock 
we offer for a limited time all our present ¢ 
stock of second-hand 


Pianos} Organs 


including many of the leading makes at 


Very Low Prices 


Many of the instruments have been 
only slightly used and are practically as 
good as new. 


Square Pianos from $25 to $150 
Upright Pianos from $50 to $325 
Grand Pianos from $75 to $350 


An early call will secure a great bargain. 


Chandler Ul Sguitl 


New England Representatives for 


Mason & Hamlin 


Kurtzmann, Brown & Simpson and other 
reliable makes. 


Mason & Hamlin Bidg., 146 Boylston St., Boston. 
Call or send for Information. 
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CAN BE MADE WITH 


Minute Gelatine. 


Sold your grocer. Minute Recipe Book and 
ey Rie. 


‘rial Package Sent FRE 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


YOU ARE PROTECTED 


against adulteration and 
fraud if you insist upon 
having 


SLADE’S 


SPICES, MUSTARD, CR. 
TARTAR, HERBS, ETC., 
for these are always 
Absolutely Pure and 
Extra Strong. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., 
BOSTON. 
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Pullman palace sleepers 
Buffet-Smoker and through 
Dining car managed by Mr 
Fred Harvey; also Pullman 
between St. Louis and Los 
Angeles in connection with 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas 
City. 

Only first-class tickets 
honored. 

Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St.Louis 
hours;and from 

and 





is 
nl Pass Agent, Topeha, Kansas 
~ SAniggins as Geni Pass Aghnyé picago 

















One Hundred 






FREE 


TO USERS OF 


Shawmut Soap 


Order a Cake from your Grocer and see the list of 
100 books and how to get them. We call Shawmut 
| Soap “Queen of the Kitchen’’ — you'll agree with us 
when you've used it. 


JAS. F. MORSE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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In Molasses and Chocolate. 


A DELICIOUS CHEWING CANDY. 
25 cts. a Pound and in 10-ct. Packages. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 


Winthrop M. Baker, 543 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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IMPURE BLOOD, == 
SKIN DISEASES, | — 


RHEUMATISM, 
WEAK KIDNEYS. 


are absolutely cured by 


Sulphume 
SULPHUME is pure Sulphur in liquid form, a new chemical 


discovery. Sulphume when taken internally, and 
applied as a lotion, will cure any skin disease mankind is heir to. 
Price $1.00. 


SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap in the world made with 


liquefied sulphur. It has no equal for 
the toilet and the bath. Price per box, (3 cakes) 75 cents, express 
prepaid. One cake for trial, mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 


SULPHUR BATHS can be taken at home, having all the 


advantages (and more) of the most famous 
One bottle of Sulphume makes twelve strong 


NOVEMBER 11, 1897. 
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Sulphur Springs, 
sulphur baths. 
Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat. 


We prepay express to points in the United States only 


OUR SULPHUME BOOK * * “ANo'Sctentme. °""" SENT FREE. 
Shall we send you this book? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations from his jobber, without extra charge to you 
SULPHUME COMPANY, 134 Marine Building, CHICAGO, Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot. 


in a glass of water makes an aelaeneliog se and healthful drink of Sulphur water— 
Nature’s Great Blood Purifier. 














Do You Welcome 


want the Jdesz 
and purest 
soap made? If 
so buy 


Welcome 


It has xo eguad. 


is cheaper at ¢ 
5 cents a cake ¢ 
than most 
soaps are at 2 . 
cents with all 
their worthless 
presents. 
; 
A 
( 
. 





Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will 
carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- 
poo—you will never want any other kind. If you want 
Welcome, demand it and take no other. It is hard to 
get in some stores because inferior brands pay larger profits. 


The Perfection of Toilet Soap. 


Has a Luxuriant Soothing Lather. 
Delightful in Use. 
Has a Rich, Delicate Perfume. 
’ Leaves the Skin Soft and Smooth. 


Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 




















Jersey Cream Soap can be used with perfect 
assurance by those whose skins are so tender 
as to be easily irritated by ordinary soaps. 


Absolutely Pure. 


It is made with the same care that has 
made Wituiams’ SHavinc Soaps the Standard 
of the World. 


ASK YOUR xommneccaiah FOR IT. 





For a limited time ia alls with 
every dozen cakes will be care- 
fully packed a Beautiful ee 
parent Window Thermometer . 


Address DEPARTMENT Y, 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers for over 50 ‘me of 
Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 


























To Make Hens Lay 


more eggs and to keep Poultry well and strong, mix 
daily with their food a small quantity of 
SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER. 

It has been used and endorsed by Poultry-Raisers for 
over thirty years, for all kinds of Poultry. 

Sold by , Grocers, Feed-Dealers, or by mail. 265c. a pack- 
age, 5 for $1. Large 2-Ib. ‘can $120. Six cans $5. Express paid. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 


























